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TWO SHILLINGS 


_COLUMBINE AND THE INFANT HARLEQUIN: Meissen figure 17} ins. high by J. J. Kandler (c. 1730). 
From the collection of the Hor. Mrs. Tonides 
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Fabric No. AC 32811 


A fabric unfolds: the scheme of 

a room takes pattern in your mind. 
Sanderson fabrics seem 
never to tire of 
looking new. Their 
colours stay clear 

and unsubdued 


by the sun. 


By Appointment to H.M. The Queen 
Suppliers of Wallpapers 
Paints and Fabrics 
Arthur Sonderson & Sons Ltd. 
London 


Made at Uxbridge, Middlesex. You will find the name on the seluvedge. 


Showrooms: 57 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


and at GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, 
EXETER & SOUTHAMPTON, 
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HISTORIC OXFORD 


HE day of reckoning, long apprehended 
by all who see Oxford, came this week, 


when the Prime Minister, three former 
Prime Ministers, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor and the President of 
the Royal Society, with five eminent trustees, 
subscribed the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor’s 
comprehensive appeal for a common fund 
to repair all the historic buildings of the 
University and colleges. Such concerted action, 
itself unprecedented, shows the extent of the 
task with which Oxford men and women in the 
first instance are confronted, but which the 
nation and the English-speaking world will 
surely recognise as also theirs. The astonishing 
concentration of outstanding architecture con- 
tained within that half a square mile is equalled 
in England only by that at Cambridge, and in 
esthetic import is comparable to the most 
renowned historic sites of the world. Hitherto 
structural maintenance has been met through 
the years by the owners of the buildings: in the 
last ten years alone the University has spent 
£43,000, the colleges £250,000. Now the 
demands are too great for them to finance with- 
out impairing their vital academic responsibili- 
ties, while the money at the disposal of the 
University Grants Committee is voted by 
Parliament for education and cannot be applied 
to the upkeep of buildings on the ground of their 
historic attributes. Over £2 million has to be 
raised and spent during the next ten years. 
The University and colleges can find £340,000 
of this; the appeal is for the remainder— 
£1,750,000. 

The conditions of this challenge have been 
drawn up by a specially convened body of 
Oxford experts. “Historic” is defined as build- 
ings erected before 1800 (with certain notable 
exceptions), and applies to external architec- 
ture, though certain exceptional interiors are 
included. The buildings and their needs have 
been surveyed by the Ancient Monuments 
Branch of the Ministry of Works; an indepen- 
dent adviser has assessed their necessity on a 
common standard, with regard to past expendi- 
ture and resources available. The University 
requires £430,000 for the Sheldonian Theatre, 
the Bodleian, the Radcliffe Camera and St. 
Mary’s Church, besides other historic University 
buildings. Among individual colleges, Christ 
Church, including work in the Cathedral, 
requires over £600,000 (the stonework of the 
library accounts for £150,000), New College and 
Wadham each about £150,000, others between 
£75,000 and £20,000. But All Soul’s, Merton 
and Magdalen are standing aside from the appeal, 
having been able already to carry out their 
urgent repairs. 

The reasons for this structural crisis arising 
now in Oxford are, in part, the same as for its 
incidence in cathedrals and churches, on which 
we commented a fortnight ago: a century of 
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intensified atmospheric and chemical action, and 
the defects of much 19th-century restoration, 
notably the use, fatal to masonry, of iron 
cramps. As was foreseen, the vibration caused 
by concentrated heavy traffic is aggravating 
disintegration. But Oxford has also the peculiar 
misfortune that, for the great majority of its 
post-Renaissance buildings, progressively in- 
ferior beds of the local Headington stone were 
employed. In the absence of our experience 
and modern scientific knowledge not even 
Wren could foresee its appalling susceptibility 
to decay, especially to “‘blistering,’”’ which has 
made some buildings dangerous to approach. 
This pathetic rotting before our eyes of many 
of the most cherished and lovely products of 
our civilisation is graphically depicted in photo- 
graphs accompanying the appeal, among them 
an eroded pinnacle of Bodley’s, where each 
needs around £1,000 to repair. How many pin- 
nacles are there in the city of pensive towers? 
That is some measure of the expense involved. 
It is fitting that those whom Oxford has bred 
should have the first opportunity to testify 
their love, but there can be no question that 
the structural preservation of historic Oxford 
is ultimately a national responsibility. 


PAPER-WEIGHT 


OW pleasant to control the crystal ball, 
Making the mimic snowstorm flurry, fall, 

Or settle on the never-changing scene: 
The vosy-windowed cottage, set between 
Its trees, the solitary mantkin, 
Undaunted by the avalanche within 
His world, proud of the toy’s one trick maybe, 
Or frozen into immobility. 


I should resent an arbitrary hand 

That shook me from my unadventurous planned 

Routine. But can a mortal ever know 

What secrets vule this elfin world of snow? 
GERTRUDE Pir. 


SMALL-FARM POTENTIAL 


HEN the Royal Counties Show is held at 

Guildford next week the Ministry of Agri- 
culture will demonstrate how much more many 
small farms could do to increase output by full 
use of all the resources available. The key 
question is whether the grass output is as high 
as it could be and what would be the effect of 
a 25 per cent. increase in grass production. 
Undoubtedly this could be obtained generally. 
In some farms in Surrey where the grass land is 
being well managed yields at least twice the 
average for the county are being achieved on 
land of average quality. Generous use of fer- 
tilisers, carefully controlled»grazing and more 
efficient conservation of sutnmer growth as 
silage and hay, with a change-over to more leafy 
strains to extend the grazing season, are the 
possibilities. What would the small farmer do 
with the extra grass production? The Ministry 
suggests a choice between increasing stock 
numbers, particularly breeding ewes, devoting 
part of the permanent grass acreage to cash 
crops and reducing purchases of feeding-stuffs, 
or some combination of the three. This is all 
very well, but intensification costs money and, 
if the extra working capital can be found, it is 
most important in these days that a careful 
budget should be made of extra outgoings and 
extra income. At the Royal Counties Show the 
small farmer will be told to call in the district 
advisory officer and discuss the potential of his 
farm. This is the right approach. Modern 
farming is a business and, while so much is 
heard about surplus milk and an abundance of 
eggs, the farmer, whether large or small, needs 
to watch his step. He can feel more sure about 
what he is going to do if he has argued the 
points at issue with a competent adviser. 


THE LLEYN PENINSULA 


IFFERENT writers have called the Lleyn 
peninsula the Brittany of Wales and the 
Cornwall of Wales, but in spite of such implica- 
tions of beauty, which ought to attract the un- 
adventurous majority, it has been called also the 
Cinderella of Wales because it is largely neglected 
by tourists. Possibly the order of the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government designating 
a large part of it an Area of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty will do something to make 
better known the variegated charms of a 
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territory that lured even Dr. Johnson so far fro. 
his beloved London. Remote it certainly is, 
insofar as that term can be applied to any part 
of the United Kingdom. Jutting sharply to the 
south-westward from the main Caernarvonshire 
coast, the Lleyn does not lie on the route 
to any spectacular destination. For those who 
love beauty it is a destination in itself, one of 
those territories off the beaten track for whic 
so many people profess a yearning. Here tn 
makes surprisingly little impact. It has been 
said that changes here are discussed in terms. 
not of centuries, but of thousands of years. No 
is its new designation likely to do anything 
accelerate change. Areas so distinguished d 
not ‘‘come into money” in the sense of quali 
fying for Government grants for the developin 
of facilities for recreation. The advantage they 
gain is chiefly in the form of grants for facilitating 
agreements with landowners to enable the public 
to have access to open country. Thus, for those 
who venture into these sixty square miles. so 
rich in beauty and history there will be more to 
be seen than ever before. 


A NEW PLANT-GROWTH STIMULANT 


SUBSTANCE called gibberellic acid, of 
gibberellin, which increases the growth of 


‘plants by greatly elongating the cells, is creating 


a great deal of interest. Though it has been 
known for some time, originally as a result of 
Japanese investigations into a disease of rice 
seedlings, it is only since 1950 that the growth- 
stimulating capacities of gibberellin have been 
investigated. Publicity has been given to such 
freaks as cabbages with 12-foot stems; but, on 
a more practical level, gibberellin has elongated 
stems of dwarf varieties of pea and maize, 
greatly increased size and weight of celery and 
of some grasses and made certain plants bloom 
more profusely. The increased growth is often 
fantastic: tomato plants made about 400 per 
cent. increase in stem length in three weeks. 
Biennials can be induced to flower the first year, 
and soaking seeds in gibberellin has resulted in 
quick, even germination and the overcoming of 
natural periods of dormancy. The same applies 
to potato tubers. The substance is found 
naturally in many seeds and growing plants; 
indeed, it seems likely that dwarf plants are in 
fact stunted for lack of natural gibberellin. The 
acid is being produced_in rather the same way 
as penicillin, and a great deal of research is under 
way here and in the United States. Gibberellin 
is probably the most remarkable plant growth 
substance yet isolated, differing in many Wy 
from those previously known. It may hel 
improve crops such as flax and hemp, incr‘ A 
the size of tree seedlings, improve hay yields 
and so on. No doubt growers of ornamental 
plants will be able to produce bigger and taller 
flowers, which will please some gardeners if 3 
all. One can imagine neighbours’ vying wt 
10-foot dahlias and 20-foot sunflowers; perh aps 
Jack’s beanstalk was the result of early expe 
mentation with this fascinating chemical! But 
the immediate value of gibberellin is likely to be 
in speeding up breeding and research, by reduc- 
ing germination times and accelerating flower- 
ing and seed production. ‘ 


TRAVOLATION 3 
HETHER “travolator”’ is a pleasanter 
word than “escalator” is an open que 

tion. It has in British ears rather a trans 


atlantic ring, for it was America that taught us 
to call what we call a lift by the name of 
elevator. Whether or not they would be | 
sweet by any other name, the travolators whi 
are in course of time to be installed at the B 
Station for passengers on the Waterloo and City 
Railway have at once an ingenious and a com 
fortable sound. They represent an improvemen 
on the moving-staircase principle, since they 
possess a flat surface along which the passenger 
can walk while they are moving. True, they ca 
also walk on the escalator while it is moving, bu 
to climb the moving staircase denotes a super 
fluity of energy. A gentle slope should be mué 
more attractive and possibly simpler to get © 
and off for the elderly and the agitated. Th 
new machines will not, it appears, be complete: 
for some years, and perhaps the interval will be 
employed by the best brains on British 
ways, wrapped round with wet towels, 
thinking of a less repulsive name. 
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NOTES 
By IAN NIALL 


HE chicks we bought to reinforce our 
stock are now over seven weeks old and 
excellent specimens. I forget what they 

|cost as day-olds, but they are obviously an 

‘improved asset at seven weeks. When account- 

|ants come about they generally look for some- 

thing on which one-can claim what they call 
depreciation, a knocking off of 10 or 20 per cent. 
| for wear and tear, and a book-keeper’s way of 

contending with the march of time, but a 40-day- 

‘old is worth more than a day-old and one has 

‘invested food in it to make it so. We can, 

_however, mark something down. We have had 

one loss and two near-losses. At six weeks one 
| of the chicks went missing. I suppose we ask for 
trouble in allowing the birds to peck around the 
| beehives and up past the old sundial into the 

wood, where there is a good bit of undergrowth 
and a minor forest of valerian. A search: was 
made for the missing chick, a white one that 
should have been easy to find. It was nowhere 

to be found, and we blamed a rat, a cat or a 

stray dog for having hunted it away or murdered 

lit out of hand and carried off the body. 


* * 
* 


T the end of the seventh week we had cause 
for anxiety. We discovered one of the 
chicks lying on the path near the beehives. It 
‘was seriously wounded and near to death, with 
| two holes in its head and an injured leg. The leg 
injury had apparently been suffered in the 
course of the violent assault. Whatever it was 
that had attempted to kill the bird, it had been 
frightened off. The victim was carried in and 
_given a little whisky. It perked up and was soon 
back on its feet, but minus tail feathers and a 
| little lame. The following afternoon the attacker 
(struck again. Another bird was discovered in 
| exactly the same circumstances. There were 
| feathers about, but none from the assassin. 
It seemed obvious that the wounds were 
| being inflicted by a bird and not by a weasel. 
| They were holes on the top of the head and there 
was no sign of a wound other than the two holes. 
I suggested an owl as the culprit. A pair of 
‘carrion crows that used to nest in the wood 
| before we kept hens are now nesting in the cliff 
|and another pair might have a nest in the little 
“wood. I went up to look, but the sun was bright 
‘and it was hard to distinguish old nests from 
|mew ones or even thick parts of the trees from 
\deserted nests. I could find no feathers any- 
where, but I am not sure whether a carrion crow 
|troubles to feather its victim. The owl that 
roosts up in the far corner of the little wood has a 
|perch on a thorn quite close to the cliff and 
| drops its pellets there. I struggled on up, cursing 
my leather-soled shoes, which are quite unsuit- 
able things for climbing a slope covered with dry 
| pine needles. The owl wasn’t at home, but there 
was no sign of the missing chick in the debris 
beneath its feeding-place. I returned to the 
bottom of the wood, slithering through nettles 
and fighting off a swarm of midges. 
Black-backed gulls came to mind. Those 
|/mesting on the cliff have never been seen down 
| near the chicken run, but one of the black-backed 
gulls which nest along the coast has been seen 
‘sailing about once or twice. Our enemy could 
be the gull, might be the owl or the crow, but is 
hardly the magpie and certainly not the jay, for 
the jay is one bird that doesn’t come our way 
‘very often. In any case a seven-week chick is a 
big mouthful for most birds. I think the two 
that were attacked and survived escaped 
because they were too big to handle. 


ag 


ay Be other morning I went to find out if 
there had been any developments, but all 
Was quite normal, and every day makes a 
difference. A roof over the hen-run, or at least 
the area where chicks are to be kept, is the 
obvious solution, but at the moment we have 
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PROUD FOSTER-MOTHER 


no time to spare for such work. The gun is out 
again and a cartridge lies beside it on the 
window-sill, while every now and again we take 
another look at the sky. Oddly enough, about 
ten days ago I watched a carrion crow chasing 
a hawk away from that area, but a sparrow- 
hawk would hardly try to take a seven-week 
chick. We haven’t started to blame the buzzard, 
which is getting its name blackened right and 
left by those who seem to fancy one stuffed on 
the mantelpiece before the bird declines to the 
point of extinction. 
* * 
* 

ALKING: about enemies in the garden, I 

used to wage ceaseless war on cats. It 
seemed to me that they just waited to scratch 
out shallots when I put them in or mess up a 
newly-raked bed. They rolled where I didn’t 
want them to roll, they scratched just where 
there was nothing to scratch for but the seed I 
had newly planted, but never where they might 
have disturbed a weed. When I gave up growing 
vegetables I was less concerned with the ways of 
cats, and lately I have even begun to see some 
purpose in allowing them to take their time 
promenading across the garden. They serve to 
keep the birds off the fruit trees. 

A reader offers another suggestion which 
rather appeals to me, particularly since weeds 
get out of hand altogether at times. “I find 
some weeds are good bird camouflage,’’ she 
remarks, ‘‘and allow several clumps of wild 
grasses to grow to a good height. Neighbouring 
cats curl up and sleep under these on warm days 
and birds remain on the lawn, nearer the house 
where food is put out.’’ Perhaps this is why the 
cats like my particular bit of jungle at the 
moment. They are welcome to it if they keep the 
birds away from the currants when they ripen. 


* * 
* 


WAS interested in your comments on straw- 

berry growing,’ says the same correspond- 
ent. “In my small fruit patch in this suburban 
garden I use wood shavings such as shops now 
use for packing china and I find them excellent 
for lifting flowers and fruit from the ground as 
they do not get sodden or attract pests.’’ I must 
say that almost everything I have tried in the 
way of mats seems to harbour insects or slugs 
at some time. In damp weather slugs and stone 
lice take refuge under any cover they can find, 
and the lice even climb low-branched apple 
trees and burrow into fruit that has been 
attacked by birds or wasps. Apples with a par- 
ticularly sweet scent are sure to be mutilated if 
allowed to remain a day longer than the first 
sign of ripeness. 


A I have said on many occasions, there is 
only one way to overcome mare’s tail and 
that is to dig it out. To achieve this end one 
might have to dig away an entire hill and the 
gardens of several neighbours! In my case 
mare’s tail wins, but to encourage anyone not so 
bedevilled by it as I am, I should like to quote 
a letter from a reader not so easily daunted. 

“T hope that I have succeeded in eradicat. 
ing it from a flowerbed in my garden in which it 
grew profusely when I took it over in 1951 
(there are springs and damp patches in this 
valley)’’, writes this correspondent. “I attacked 
it for two years by digging it out as deep as 
possible twice a year, spring and autumn, and 
making liberal applications of lime. For the 
next year or two it recovered sporadically, 
and whenever shoots appeared I painted them 
with neat hormone weedkiller, which killed 
them without damaging adjacent plants. I have 
seen no sign of it now for several years, whether 
in wet or dry summers.” 

My own hope lies in something I discovered 
the other day while weeding the rockery. In one 
place the rank growth of mare’s tail—it shot up 
after a weekend of heavy rain—was found to be 
blighted by something which I take to be a sort 
of mould. The strands were limp and brown. 
If this spreads, and I have left it to spread, the 
nuisance may die out. 

* 
* 

ALKING to a friend the other day about 

the fuel situation and the possibility of 
utilising peat to help out the coal supply (I have 
always had a nostalgic hankering for peat fires), 
or as a source of liquid fuel, I was met with a 
rejoinder that took the wind out of my sails. 
““You’ve seen the eyesores of open-cast coal- 
mining? You've seen what ugliness gravel and 
clay excavations produce? Would you like to 
see the hillsides and moors ripped up and left 
as dirty black holes?”’ I have seen open-cast 
workings, and we have too many ugly excava- 
tions for clay, gravel, and stone and slate in my 
part of the world for anyone to be unaware of 
the things that are done to satisfy a national or 
commercial demand, but it does seem a pity 
that some use cannot be made of the thousands 
of acres of peat in all parts of the country. I 
believe that some research is going on now so 
far as peat or some by-product of peat is con- 
cerned, and I hope that if anything comes of it 
—it is surely easier to hand than natural gas, 
for which a good deal of money was voted a 
year or two ago—steps will be taken to see that 
peat is worked with as little damage as possible 
to the face of the countryside. 
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RESTORING ANTIQUE 


1.—LATE-17th-CENTURY WALNUT CHEST-ON-STAND WITH RESTORED LEGS. 
(Right) 2—WALNUT CHEST OF ABOUT 1700 WITH ITS ORIGINAL STAND AND STRETCHERS 


similar to those in Fig. 2. 


from vulnerable material such as wood, 

is particularly prone to damage through 
ill-usage. Unlike pictures, which suffer more 
from unskilled restoration than from bad 
treatment over the years, a piece of furniture 
will become mutilated and lose one ofits parts 
—such as the stretcher or leg of a table or the 
stand of achest. The danger of this damaged 
piece of furniture to the layman is that it can 
be so carefully restored that it will look like 
a perfect piece. This, of course, does not 
apply to ordinary wear and tear where small 
pieces of mouldings, veneer or carving have 
dropped off. These when skilfully replaced 
are not detrimental to the value, for furniture 
200 years of age—like a pair of old boots— 
must show some signs of wear. 

The recognition of a piece that has been 
badly damaged and skilfully restored is 
therefore of importance, for unless a collector 
is able to recognise such a piece he will buy 
something to which, if he saw it in the rough, 
he would not give a minute’s thought. The 
following notes have therefore been written 
with a view to telling the reader what type of 
breakages to look for in individual pieces of 
old furniture. 

Some articles have an inherent weakness 
in their construction, with the consequence 
that they all suffer from the same type of 
damage or breakage. For instance, in the late 
17th and early 18th centuries a popular piece 
of furniture was the chest-of-drawers on a 
stand. Such chests, when of walnut, are much 
in demand to-day, but quite a large per- 
centage of them have had their stands 
renewed, for the reason that the heavily 
loaded drawers in the course of time have 


‘URNITURE, owing to its being made 
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By R. W. SYMONDS 


3.—EARLY GEORGIAN HOOPED BACK CHAIR 
IN ITS UNRESTORED STATE: ONE OF A SET 
OF EIGHT WITH ORIGINAL NEEDLEWORK 
SEATS. The front legs are walnut, the back beech 
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The spir-I-twist legs shou!d be plain turned legs 


caused the legs of the stand to give way. 
Years ago—before walnut furniture became 
fashionable—many chests-on-stands were to 
be seen in antique dealers’ shops with the 
legs and stretchers of the lower part missing. 
The piece was thus standing with the bottom 
drawers on the ground. 1 

Such broken-down chests are by no 
means so plentiful to-day, for they have had 
fitted new turned legs and stretchers or 
cabriole legs, according to their period. 
Sometimes the design of the new legs is in- 
correct, and to a knowledgeable eye such a 
restoration is immediately apparent. The 
chest-on-stand seen in Fig 1 isa case in point. 
The original legs were never a spiral-twist 
pattern but were turned, like those of the 
genuine stand seen in Fig. 2. 

Another defect common to certain 
pieces of walnut furniture is the replacement 
of the turned bun foot with a bracket foot, 
This has happened to _ chests-of-drawers, 
scrutoires with let-down fronts and the 
writing-desk with sloping fall, for when these 
articles were made in the late 17th century 
joiners and cabinet-makers invariably fitted 
them with large, turned bun feet. Since they 
were turned from a large log, the buns were 
usually of beech in order to save the cost of 
walnut. Later, when the beech became worm- 
eaten, the later bracket foot of the 18th cen- 
tury was fitted instead. That the bun foot 
was the original support is shown by a hole 
at each of the four corners of the carcass, 
into which the turned pin of the bun was 
fixed. As the bracket feet are of 18th-century 
date they do not affect the value of the piece 
to any marked degree. But still, a scrutoire 
with its original buns is of greater interest 
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‘om a point of design, quite apart 
/om its rarity (Fig. 4). 

| Another defect caused through 
‘le use of beech (which the chair- 
akers found so useful in spite of its 
‘ing prone to the attacks of wood- 
‘orm) occurred when it was used as a 
‘condary wood. The well-known 
)poped-back walnut chair (Fig. 3) 
‘ten had the back legs, the uprights, 
esting rail and splat of beech. The 
rights, splat and cresting had their 
ont face veneered with walnut, 
hile the beech foundation and the 
gs were polished to look like walnut. 
| chair-maker who made a walnut 
lair incorporating beech was, of 
yurse, endeavouring to keep the price 
bwn, despite his knowledge that 
‘sech was a poorer and less lasting 
jood than walnut. 

These second-grade, hooped-back 
jalnut chairs will often be found 
)-day with their back legs riddled 
ith worm. This has led to their 
aving their legs restored by new 
jleces being spliced on to them. 
jometimes the beech foundation of 
je back uprights has also been 
mewed, but this is a costly business, 
ad the restorer seldom goes beyond 
jrengthening the worm-eaten wood 
ith glue or reinforcing the uprights 
y inserting a narrow strip of wood 
‘1. each. 

Another defect in chairs is to be 
ound in those of ‘Chippendale’ 
jesign with openwork and carved 
plats. The restoration of a broken 
‘plat may mean that two-thirds of it 
new, and it is only by careful 
‘xamination in bright daylight that 
ne can discern the new from the old. 
if the chair is one of a set all the 
plats should have carving that bears 
he same character, or, in other words, 
jidividual handwriting. The varia- 
‘ion in the carving on 18th-century 
‘hairs can be considerable, and it is 
‘nly by examining many of varying 
juality (Figs. 5, 6 and 7) that the lay- 
yan can learn to distinguish between 
aperb, mediocre and inferior work. 

‘ To restore the carved splat of a 
hair belonging to one of a set, and to 
jake the restored splat look like an original, 
he restorer will have to give to the carving the 
ery signature and handwriting of the original. 
f it is the best work with acanthus leaves 
ntwining and scrolling over, then, for his carving 
o be successful, it must have the same artistry 
nd quality as the original. On the other hand, 
| the chair splat is of ordinary quality the 
jestorer’s work is that much easier. It must be 
vorne in mind that the modern restorer’s art is 
|o easy one: it is very different from that of the 
8th-century carver, who did not have to ring 
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ENTIRELY UNRESTORED. 


, 6 and 7.—CHAIRS ILLUSTRATING THE VARIATION IN QUALITY 
(Left to right) PROBABLY PROVINCIAL, WITH COARSE 
SOFT MAHOGANY: FINE CRISP CARVING IN 
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4.—WALNUT DESK AND BOOKCASE OF ABOUT 1700 
It has its original looking-glasses, 


handles and bun feet 


the changes on whether his work’ was to be of 
the highest, mediocre or poor quality. 

In view of the fact that the splats and arms 
of chairs are vulnerable to breakage, the 
collector, when buying a costly set of chairs, 
should at least safeguard himself by taking the 
trouble to examine each chair in strong daylight. 
He should compare very closely all the parts of 
the chairs to make sure that they are all of the 
same character—for there are few restorers 
working to-day who are so skilled that they can 
regulate the character of their carving so that it 
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exactly imitates the quality of the old 
work, 

In the 18th century chairs had 
two types of seats: one a loose seat let 
into the polished seat frame; the 
other a fixed seat which was up- 
holstered over the seat rails. In this 
latter type the seat rails were nearly 
always of beech, for the reason that it 
did not split when a row of brass- 
headed nails were driven along its 
edge. These beech rails can be seen 
when the underneath of the seat is 
examined. The beech, which when 
freshly cut was a light cream tint, 
will have darkened with age and dust, 
and in many chairs it will also show 
signs of worm. Worm will have 
caused the rails to become loose in 
their mortice-and-tenon joints, and 
sometimes will have riddled the rails 
so badly that they will have had to be 
renewed. Often in this replacement 
the old rail will have a new rail in- 
serted in it so that the exposed 
bottom and inner faces are original. 

Chair frames which were up- 
holstered over had to be supported, 
and this was done in the 18th century 
and up to the first half of the 19th 
by beech struts of square section 
nailed across each corner. In the 
latter half of the 19th century the 
diagonal strut was changed to a 
corner block. The beech struts and 
rails are a pleasant feature—and one 
that should be borne in mind when 
one is assessing the value of a set of 
chairs. 

Many 18th-century chairs have 
had springs fitted to their seats. 
Springs may make a seat softer, but 
it is doubtful whether they make it 
more comfortable, and in any case 
they spoil the look of the seat, giving 
it a dome-like curve. The strength of 
the springs also pulls the chair frame 
apart, unless it is reinforced with an 
inner frame. All this, of course, des- 
troys for the true lover of furniture 
both the esthetic and antiquarian 
value of the old work. 

There are numerous other defects 
which occur in chairs. Many, for 
instance, will have been cut down, 
making their seats less than 18 ins. from the 
ground (such chairs were probably once in a 
nursery). The legs of cut-down chairs are often 
restored, but when the join has been hidden 
under coats of stain it is difficult to detect. 

The back legs of both walnut and mahogany 
chairs are also a source of trouble (quite apart 
from the fact that they may have been made of 
beech), because of the objectionable habit which 
many people have of balancing a chair on its 
hind legs. Such treatment may break the legs. 
The upholstered-back chair with light French 
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OF CARVING IN MID-18th-CENTURY MAHOGANY 
CARVING: BETTER CARVING, BUT EXECUTED IN 
HARD CUBAN MAHOGANY 
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cabriole legs is often found with its back 
legs fractured. When both legs have been 
entirely renewed, the problem of detection is 
more complex. If it has only recently been 
done, however, the polish and stain can quickly 
be removed by a solvent and the freshly sur- 
faced wood will be revealed. The polish on 
mahogany with an old surface will not come off 
so easily. 

Another loss quite frequently sustained by 
a chair is that of one of its arms. The chair seen 
in Fig. 8 has a restored arm, which was probably 
fitted about thirty years ago, and the new 
walnut has now acquired, through handling, a 
patina that makes it difficult to tell from the old. 

The well-known tripod table is also subject 
to a common breakage. This occurs at the point 
just above the foot where the grain of the wood 
runs out owing to the curve. At this spot the 
wood is at its weakest and it is here that so many 
legs have fractured. Therefore, many tripod 
stands will be found with the foot broken and 
subsequently repaired, sometimes by the black- 
smith method of letting in an iron plate and 
screwing it to the back of the leg. In some 


tripods, the whole foot is missing and has been 
replaced by a new one. Where this has occurred 
any idea of purchase should be dismissed— 
however excellent the 
may be. 


rest of the tripod 


9.—_MAHOGANY KETTLE-STANDS WITH CARVIN 
QUALITY. The octagonal top on the left originally had a fret gallery 


ie x 3 ainsi 


10.—MID-18th-CENTURY MAHOGANY TEA-TABLE OF SERPENTINE SHAPE. 
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Much importance has been at- 
tached to a tripod table or kettle 
stand that has its original top. In some 
cases, however, it is impossible to 
determine whether this is so or not. If 
the top is in pleasing proportion to the 
base then there does not seem to be 
much object in condemning the table. 
A large number of tables have tops 
with a pie-crust edge. In order, there- 
fore, to increase the value of a tripod 
table with a plain top, a pie-crust top 
is often substituted. If, however, the 
base is of hard, close-grained maho- 
gany, and the pie-crust top is of a soft 
wood there is no question that it is not 
original. The 18th-century cabinet- 
maker was well aware of the value of 
good timber and a good stand was 
worthy of a good top. This did not 
mean that the latter had a lot of carv- 
ing, but that it was made of a hard, 
close-grained mahogany. 

To take a top from one table and 
fit it on another is quite easy, but diffi- 
cult to do if no evidence is-to be left 
that the bearers underneath the top 
have been moved, or that the square of 
theso-called bird-cage—to which the top 
is hinged—has been reduced or increased 
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Many of these tables have survived, but often with the fret galleries and stretchers 
either missing or heavily restored 
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8.—EARLY GEORGIAN WALNUT CHAIR: TH 
NEEDLEWORK IS ORIGINAL, BUT THE RICE 
ARM IS A MODERN RESTORATION 


in size. Not all tripods had bird-cages, for the top w 
sometimes hinged to a square of wood fixed directly 
the head of the column. The reason for the bird-cage w 
that the top could be taken off when the table was bei 
carried. It also permitted the top to be in a vertic 
position so that the table would take up less space wh 
not in use. It seems curious that our ancestors were 
addicted to tables with folding tops. One would ha 
thought that in houses with large rooms it was u 
necessary to save space. 

Many tea-tables and small kettle stands have a t 
surmounted by a pierced fret gallery (Fig. 10), which ke 
the cups and the kettle from falling off. The 18th-centu 
cabinet-maker, in order to strengthen the gallery so th 
it would not easily break, invariably made it of thi 
layers of wood glued together, the two outer layers havi 
the grain horizontal and the inner vertical. To finish t 
top of the gallery a small half-round capping was glu 
in place. If the gallery had been made of one piece 
thin wood, with the grain running horizontally, it wot 
have broken easily when the table or stand was handk 

Fret galleries should, therefore, be carefully exai 
ined, for if they are made from one piece of wood and 
laminated they cannot be original. If the fret has a w 
form appearance this is not an indication that it is 
good quality, but rather that it is machine and not har 
cut. Hand-cut fret always shows deviation in its lengtl 

I could give many further examples of the way ¢ 
furniture becomes damaged, but one thing I must emph 
sise here, and that is that the collector’s greatest sai 
guard is to buy only pieces that possess an original surfa 
condition, together with the patina that only age a 
domestic polishing can bring. If a piece has had © 
surface stripped of its old polish it is considerably mc 
difficult to detect where any alterations or additions m 
have been made, because both the old and the new ne 
have the same finished surface. It must be remember 
that the restorer’s greatest difficulty is to make the ni 
parts look like the old. To do this he has to rely | 
bleaching, staining and polishing the wood. If the ar 
of the restoration 1s small then it is an easy matter, b 
if it is large—such as a leg or an arm—it is a hundr 
times more difficult. Nevertheless, it is surprising wha’ 
skilful restorer can do in the way of converting a wreck 
piece of old furniture into something that the laymi 
would take for a perfect example. The restorer relies | 
two things: that the customer will not make too detail 
and close an examination, and that he will look at 
piece by artificial light and not by daylight. 

It is always better to buy (and to pay a high price 
necessary) an article which is in its original state, or h 
undergone only minor and legitimate restoration, rath 
than to buy something which is cheap because it has go 


through the mill and lost its original patina. The diffe 
ence between the two is like investing money and spen 
ing it. 


E has been the fashion, during the last 25 
| years, for ornithologists to divide birds into 
| sub-species. We have the Hebridean dipper, 
jie Hebridean thrush, the Hebridean stonechat 
jad the Hebridean hedge-sparrow. But the 
\lebridean golden eagle has not, so far, been 
liven sub-specific rank. The more I study and 
‘bserve the golden eagles of the Hebrides, the 
juore strongly I feel that there are points of 
\ifference between them and the golden eagles 
lf the Scottish mainland. They are smaller 
jirds, and the males are noticeably dark. There 
}, too, a striking difference in their nesting 
jjabits. During 25 years’ watching at eyries in 
he Central Highlands, I did not once see a 
ihange-over between the species during the 
acubation of the eggs, which lasts six weeks. 
he general opinion among experts is that the 
fale golden eagle rarely takes a turn on his 
jnate’s eggs. The behaviour of the golden eagle 
‘\f the Hebrides is different, for the male takes 
jeveral turns at incubation each day. 

Here is the record of a day’s observations 
nade at two eyries situated less than two miles 
\part, in the Inner Hebrides, during the present 
year. At the first eyrie the change-over took 
lace ten minutes after I had arrived at the 
watching station. At this eyrie the male spends 
jnuch of the day perched on the cliff top almost 
mmediately above the eyrie. Rising from the 
‘ock and climbing in spirals to a considerable 
eight, he dropped in a slant with legs held 
itiffly towards the ground and, after reaching a 
point a little below the nest, sailed upwards 
vith the impetus of the descent and made a 
feather-light landing at the edge of the eyrie. 
[t took considerable silent persuasion to induce 
us mate to rise from the eggs; immediately she 
sailed out over the precipice he walked into the 
‘recess and settled contentedly to brood. 

An hour later I sat behind an old turf dyke, 
nisty blue from the blossoming of innumerable 
violets, and watched a spectacular aerial dis- 
olay by the male of the second pair. The light 
was brilliant and in the strong breeze blowing 
there was a considerable up-draught along the 
face of the cliff. The eagle was hunting field 
voles in the grass at the foot of the rock. His 
ise of the rising air current was superb. On one 
yecasion he dropped lower and lower until he 
tung motionless like a giant kestrel only a few 
eet above the ground. But there was no 
xestrel-like beating of the wings to maintain 
90ise and altitude; the great bird hung there 
with wings slightly raised above the horizontal 
und, so far as could be seen, without movement. 
[he light was so clear that I could see the long 


, GOLDEN EAGLE, BELIEVED TO HAVE COME FROM A NEIGHBOURING ISLAND 
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~HEBRIDEAN GOLDEN EAGLES 
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fluffy feathers of the thighs being shaken by 
the wind, and the sun shone full on the golden 
head. 

A quick drop to the grass apparently pro- 
duced a field vole. When hunting mice the 
eagle carries not only the victim, but the grass 
in which it has been crouching, and grass could 
be seen in the talons of the male as he flew up to 
the eyrie and deposited his offering at the side 
of his mate. The female did not on this occa- 
sion leave her eggs, and her mate, quickly rising 
to a considerable height, turned and flew down- 
wind at tremendous speed; each feather was 
distinct against a noble background of white 
cumulus clouds. His movements were anxiously 
watched by the pair of ravens, which had been 
driven from their ancestral nest by the eagles 
and had built a new nest across the pass, on a 
small rock less than ten feet from the ground. 

The eagle disappeared for a time. Rabbits 
(this small colony has escaped myxomatosis) 
emerged from their burrows and played in the 


WHICH WAS TRAPPED ON SKYE. It was rescued by a crofter and freed after its injured 
foot had healed 
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A KNOLL, 100 YARDS FROM A ROCK EYRIE IN THE HEBRIDES, ON WHICH A 
PAIR OF GOLDEN EAGLES DISEMBOWELLED THEIR RABBITS AND HARES 


sunshine where, earlier in the season, I had seen 
the eagle swoop down and, after a struggle, 
bear off one of the colony. With reason, there- 
fore, these rabbits fear the eagle, and when, a 
little later, I saw them scuttle into their burrows 
I was not surprised when a dark form sailed 
grandly against the wind towards the eyrie. A 
few seconds later he was standing on the nest, 
an imperious figure, tight-plumaged and eager. 

This time he waited only a few seconds 
before his mate rose rather wearily from her 
eggs. Almost before she had launched herself 
out into the keen air he had walked forward 
and was lowering himself on to the eggs in the 
nesting cup. His mate, perhaps cramped and 
feeling the need for the exercise of her muscles, 
now rose into the wind and, almost directly 
above her sitting mate, went into a succession 
of giddy dives, falling headlong with wings 
firmly closed, and rising without a wing thrust 
to her previous height. Having worked the 
stiffness out of her joints, she thought of her 
evening meal, suddenly set her course for a 
rabbit-haunted slope beyond my view and, with 
powerful wing thrusts, disappeared beyond the 
ridge bounding the cliff. 

The male Hebridean golden eagle may be 
unusual in helping to incubate the eggs; he is 
not unlike his relative of the mainland in assist- 
ing to smarten and decorate his wife’s house 
when the children have been born Why should 
a flowering branch of a rowan be so frequently 
brought to the nest in late May or June? Is the 
white flower-head the attraction, and may we 
believe the eagle has an esthetic sense? 

During the present season I was approach- 
ing the rocky summit of a high hill of the west 
when a pair of golden eagles, sunning themselves 
beside the cairn, launched themselves into the 
sunlit air. Taking advantage of the heated air 
currents rising.from the steep slopes of the hill, 
they staged a spectacular aerial display, then 
rose until they were mere specks in the blue 
sky; they were then at least 8,000 ft. above sea 
level. Eagles on calm days often leave their 
eggs for an hour or more; at the height of the 
nesting season I once saw a great gathering of 
golden eagles high above the summits of the 
Cuillin Hills of Skye. Some of the birds must 
have come from considerable distances, per- 
haps from the islands of Eigg and Rum—a day’s 
sail from Skye, but a mere 15 minutes’ flight for 
an eagle, which from an aircraft has been timed 
in level flight to exceed 80 miles an hour with- 
out undue effort. 
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LL collectors are enthusiasts and each 
A year in June many thousands carry their 
enthusiasm to the Antique Dealers’ Fair 
held in the Great Hall at Grosvenor House, 
Park-lane. Here treasures from every quarter 
of the world form a spectacular pageant of the 
old, the rare and the beautiful. The executive 
committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. 
Bernard Perrett, jealously guard the Fair’s 
reputation for showing only what are believed 
to be authenticated antiques. Members of 
advisory committees closely examine every 
object as it enters the hall and give their writ- 
ten assurance that each exhibit was made 
before 1830. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester per- 
formed the opening ceremony yesterday after- 
noon and the traditional association with mem- 
bers of the Royal Family is further maintained 
by the loan of important and interesting exhi- 
bits from the private collections of H.M. the 
Queen, Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, the 
Princess Royal and the Duchess of Kent. The 
Fair continues until June 27. 

Magnificent, although perhaps somewhat 
cold-looking, amocg the furniture is a Goa- 
made “French commode table’ with four 
drawers: its form is adapted from a design in 
Thomas Chippendale’s Dizvectoy. This is in 
padouk wood, hard, heavy, deeply red, with 
handsome grain, enriched with wide borders of 
thin ivory plates bearing ornamental engraving 
in black. On the same stand is a so-called cock- 
fighting chair: more reasonably such chairs may 
be interpreted as library chairs designed for 
reading without crushing the lavishly embroid- 
ered coat-tails of the period. This example is in 
solid padouk wood. The wood was used in 
England from about 1730, but owing to its 
extreme toughness seldom in the solid. 

Several semi-circular commodes are dis- 
played: magnificent examples of English crafts- 
manship and particularly notable for the design 
and quality of the coloured inlay in richly 
glowing woods. One pair has an expansive 
coat-of-arms in full colours inlaid into the top 
of each. Another splendid specimen has the 
flat, semi-circular top exquisitely inlaid with a 
classical scene and peacock-feather scroll motifs 
in brilliantly naturalistic colours against a 
ground of harewood. 

Several of the games-tables exhibited are 
notable for their fine woods and skilful cabinet- 
making. In mahogany they date from about 
1730 onwards, being constructed with a trigger 
mechanism until about 1770. Later they were 
made in yew-tree. tulipwood, satinwood and 


MAHOGANY 
(Middley MAHOGANY BREAKFAST-TABLE WITH TAMBOUR FRONT IN STRIPED ROSEWOOD AND BOXWOOD. Abo 


1775 (Phillips and Rixson). (Right) 


COMMODE-CABINET: MORGAN 
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THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR REVIEWE 


By EDWARD PERRY 


SETTEE DESIGNED BY THOMAS HOPE FOR HIS DRAWING-ROOM A’ 


DEEPDENE, SURREY (H. Blairman and Sons). It is 


illustrated in his Househol 


Furniture and Decoration (1807) 


kingwood. A Regency example in amboyna 
wood has a simple drawer and slide below inlaid 
for chess on one side and backgammon on the 
other. The top opens out to double its appar- 
ent size, turning on a swivel to form a card table 
with an oval central panel in green leather. 
There is, too, an example made by the firm 
of Morgan and Sanders and illustrated in 
Ackermann’s Repository in 1811, where it is 
described as having “seven different accom- 
modations. At first it appears to be a reading 
or writing table, but by sliding the desk off a 
games table is revealed. Beneath is a silk 
pouch for needlework.” 

Many visitors to the Fair will pause to 
inspect what can only be described as a 
problem table in heavy mahogany. It is small, 
no more than 2 ft. 9 ins. wide, and has a drop 
flap on one side concealing a deep drawer and 
so hinged that it will fold over to form part of 
the table top. Below this and opening outward 
are two shallow drawers, their fronts fitted with 
vertical brass bars closely spaced, but allowing 
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REGENCY SECRETAIRE-DRESSING-GLASS IN ROSEWOOD WITH BRASS 


AND MOUNTS (Ayer and Co.) 


AND SANDERS ADVERTISED THIS DESIGN 


for ventilation. It has been described as 
pastry-cook’s table: an alternative possibilit 
would associate it with the serving of cheese. 
On the same stand is a diagonal baromete 
its plainly architectural frame being in yey 
tree with carved and gilded edging and a lool 
ing-glass centre. The mercury cistern has 
cover in turned mahogany, symmetry beit 
obtained by fitting a similar cover to the rigl 
of the frame. This barometer was made % 
Exeter in the reign of George II (1727-60). 
Several stands display picturesque Regence 
furniture, their Egyptian, Grecian and Rome 
forms brightened with handsomely chiselle 
brass ornament and brass inlay. One stam 
displays an extravagantly designed settee an 
a pair of chairs designed by Thomas Hope afm 
made for his drawing-room at Deepden 
Surrey. A full-page engraving, showing tl 
room with these pieces in sztu, illustrates Hope 
Book Household Furniture and Decoratic 
(1807). 
Another authenticated piece of furnitu 


IN 1801 


(General Trading Co. 
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a 
hs lady's fall-front escritoire in the Louis XVI 
tyle, given by Lord William Russell to his 

 aughter Mrs. Henry Gray Bennet (1791-1841) 
‘hen she was a girl. The top is of marble with 
n ormolu gallery. The front is of flame-figured 
uban mahogany and is set with a blue-and- 
‘hite jasper plaque. Other woods enriching 

his piece are kingwood, amboyna, tulipwood, 

‘atinwood and rosewood. 

| Long-case clocks may be seen in every 

mglish type: in walnut cases, fine marquetry, 

leautiful lacquer, mahogany. One George III 

hahogany clock possesses a little silvery chime 

ff bells that peal forth “Oranges and Lemons 
ay the Bells of St. Clement’s.’’ An exception- 
lly tall and narrow case by Neumann, of Dres- 
en, is made brilliant with brasswork from head 

o foot. Its asymmetrical head distinguishes it 
rom anything made by English clock-case 
hakers, although Chippendale designed some 
jrnate cases with motifs in the fashionable 
bhinese taste of his day. 

On so-called Act of Parliament clocks are 
lo be seen perfect examples of black japanned 
ases enriched with raised ornament in the 
Driental style and gilded. They were made, of 
tourse, long before the five shilling clock tax 
was levied in 1795; already such clocks had 
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mug with curved sides bears a transfer print, 
attributed to Robert Hancock, of Shakespeare 
leaning on a pedestal decorated with busts of 
Henry V, Richard III and Elizabeth I, after 
the monument by Peter Scheemakers in West- 
minster Abbey. This mug is only 33 inches in 
height; all other recorded examples measure 
six inches. 

An example of the celebrated Porto Bello 
bowl issued in 1739 and later in salt-glazed 
stoneware by Thomas Astbury is modelled 
with embossments depicting the six English 
ships involved in the engagement, the semi-cir- 
cular harbour defended by the castles Gloria 
and St. Jeronimo, and a land battery on a pro- 
montory, beyond which Spanish gunboats are 
hiding. Also in relief is the inscription: ‘“‘ The 
British Glory reviv’d by Admiral Vernon He 
took Porto Bello with Six Ships only. Nov. ye 
Za LASI 

There are, of course, many specimens of 
Wedgwood productions, particularly the jasper 
with white cameo relief decorations of classical 
subjects on backgrounds of blue, sage-green, 
buff, salmon-pink and lilac. There are a black 
basalt vase with mask handles, marked Wedg- 
wood and Bentley, and a water vase with the 
figure of Neptune holding a spout. An engine- 


PART OF A DERBY DESSERT SERVICE PAINTED WITH FLOWERS AND 
(Right) CHIEN LUNG ELEPHANT WITH VASE IN CLOISONNE ENAMEL (John Sparks) 


become important features in the entrance halls 
of coaching houses and inns. 

The array of delectable Chinese porcelain 
includes several vases of the Ch’ien Lung period 
enamelled with scenes showing ladies of the 
emperor’s court drifting dreamily in little boats 
on ornamental lakes, to pick lotus blossom in 
the great Lotus Festival of Pekin. Another vase 
is encrusted with meticulously painted butter- 
flies in vivid colours in a design known as the 
Hundred Butterflies. The gorgeous Féng 
Huang, the device of the empress, is to be seen 
on several dishes and plates. This is a strange 
bird with the head of a pheasant, a long flexible 
neck, an immense and gracefully flowing tail, 
claws pointed backwards as it flies and the 
most colourful plumage. This is the bird that 
caught the fancy of all the European ceramic 
decorators and appears on the porcelain of 
Chelsea, Derby and Worcester. It also inspired 
the long-tailed and gilded bird that so often 
perches on a Chippendale mirror. An excellently 
carved Féng Huang is to be seen on a carved 
and gilt wood mirror framed with slender water 
leaves. 

_ Almost every kind of English ceramic of the 
Georgian period is to be noted: figures from 
Chelsea, Bow and Derby grace one celebrated 
stand, together with a Derby punch-bowl and 
a Worcester dessert service in mazarine blue, 
lavishly gilded and each piece displaying a coat- 
of-arms. Worcester was the second factory to 
use transfer printing—Bow was the earlier— 
and several Dr. Wall examples are on view. A 


turned dish in blue jasper was observed with 
The Infant Academy by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
modelled in relief by William Hackwood in 
1785. 

The flint-glass facct-cut candelabra, wall- 
lights and candlesticks invariably appear par- 
ticularly fascinating under the cleverly designed 
illumination of the Great Hall. Among the 
rarities are two wall-chandeliers with facet-cut 
branches and scintillating pendant drops. There 
is also a pair of radiant table chandeliers with- 
out either gilded brass or silver fitments, each 
with a heavy domed foot supporting a tall 
ornate shaft with faceted branches. On the 
same stand are to be seen candlesticks dating 
from each decade of the 18th century. There is 
a handsome array of sweetmeat glasses, some 
with moulded bowls and feet, others with sil- 
very air-twist stems and a few with highly looped 
rims. An outstanding example has a cup-shaped 
bowl, a knopped air-twist stem and a highly 
domed cover with a ball finial enriched with 
air tears, the bowl and foot being all-over 
engraved and including motifs that have been 
associated with the Jacobites. 

Some excellent specimens of Bristol blue 
glass are on view, including sets of three pint- 
size spirit decanters with gilded ornament and 
spirit labels, and decagonal sauce-bottles with 
flat sides and diamond-cut shoulders. Notable 
is a set of eight hemispherical finger-bowls with 
a wide key-fret pattern in thick gold encircling 
the rims. These are signed “I. Jacobs’”’ in 
gold script beneath. Isaac Jacobs was glass 
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manufacturer to George III from 1796 until 
1800. 

The silver enthusiast will revel in the 
domestic plate exhibits, which range from a 
weighty punch-bowl in Britannia silver of the 
Queen Anne period to Regency caddy ladles, 
and include candlesticks, snuffers with their 
dishes, inkstands, sugar-bowls and _ tongs, 
sweetmeat baskets and milk and cream jugs. 

Arnong the earliest pieces is a silver-gilt 
tobacco-box embossed on the lid with a coat- 
of-arms and inscribed: “To Robert Hanson, 
L4 Mayor, June 1664.’ Wine cups with pedestal 
stems bearing London hall-marks of the 1650s 
are to be noted with designs in flat chasing. 

A small collection of late-18th-century 
argylls used for serving gravy illustrates several 
types, including those with early hot-water 
jacket, with a central box iron, a central hot- 
water chamber and a lower hot-water compart- 
ment. Georgian salt-cellars are numerous and 
include several by Paul de Lamerie, whose work 
is so fashionable, with hand-raised bowls, 


applied festoons and mask feet, lions’ heads, 
rams’ heads and mermaids. 

Antique domestic utensils in metal have 
their beauty. These include dinanderie, those 
curiously shaped brass jugs, basins and so on in 


(Delomosne and Son). 


fantastic forms such as griffins, lions and 
dragons, with their mouths open to form spouts. 
Two exhibits are outstanding: an aquamanile 
in the form of a knight on horseback for per- 
fumed water and a coquemar or water-vessel in 
the form of a griffin. 

At least three Gainsborough portraits 
painted during his Bath period are to be seen. 
Lady St. Quinton is shown wearing necklace, 
hair ornament and ear-rings of finely forged 
steel, a fashion evolved by Worralow, of Wol- 
verhampton, and copied by the Parisian jewel- 
lers. A portrait—it is nothing else—of the 
Great Oak of Panshanger, seat of Lord Des- 
borough, is shown, painted in 1814 by Thomas 
Medland, a water-colourist and drawing-master 
at Haileybury. In 1719 the tree was recorded 
as containing 315 cubic feet of timber and 
Elizabeth I was said to have sat beneath its 
branches: in 1822 its size had increased to 
1,080 cubic feet. When measured in 1905 its 
girth five feet from the ground was 21 ft. 4 ins. 

An early Reynolds portrait, dated 1754 
and signed J.R. in large initials, is of the 
24-year-old Rev. Richard Inglett-Fortescue; 
it shows the sitter wearing an olive-green coat 
edged with gold braid. 

In addition to the exhibits detailed above 
the visitor to Grosvenor House is presented 
with a panorama of Oriental carpets, French 
tapestries, Italian bronzes and enamels, Chinese 
and Indian jades, exquisite miniatures, English 
painted enamels, jewels, Sheffield plate, brass, 
pewter and books on collecting antiques. 
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OR one reason or another plants with 
ae grey foliage make a strong appeal to 

most of us. Sometimes it is just the woolly 
texture, perhaps accentuated by a hoar of dew- 
drops, that we like, as in mulleins; or a beautiful 
leaf shape whose whiteness throws its outline 
into relief against most backgrounds; and then 
again it may be the play of light on wind-blown 
surfaces, the one pale, the other dark, as in 
whitebeam, silver poplars and the white willow 
Salix alba of our stream-sides. Yet, though he 
likes them, the gardener often gives these plants 
a raw deal in his use of them. Most criminal are 
those violent bedding-out schemes where 
treasures like Centaurea gymnocarpa and Senecio 
cinevavia are given the hopeless réle of “dot 
plants’”’ to cool a molten waste of scarlet salvias 
or geraniums. I should like to see a scheme 
where these roles were reversed, with the scarlet 
as mere punctuation marks. 


But grey plants are really not for massing, 
either. Ideally they are foils to brighter colours, 
which in return act as foils to them. Most of all 
I like groups of the smaller grey foliage plants 
in mixed and herbaceous borders. Some of the 
best of them are hardy or near-hardy evergreen 
shrubs. In winter, when the border has been 
stripped of all herbaceous trappings, these 
remain, and lovely they look in low sunlight 
with a background of sombre browns. Entirely 
grey-and-white borders, which have enjoyed 
quite a vogue of recent years, are really rather 
a mistake, unless they are seen, only at night, 
for white flowers in day-time are about the only 
ones that will in no way offset grey foliage. 


Where there is the slightest doubt about 
their hardiness, ever-grey plants are much safest 
when grown on rather hungry, freely drained 
soils. This was brought home to me recently by 
some plants of Helichrysum petiolatum, after 
two nights last November when there had been 
seven degrees of air frost. In a rather wet, 


stodgy border the plants all died; only a few 
yards away, however, two plants, in a tub that 
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A GREY PLANT WHICH HAS BEEN A FAVOURITE SINCE 
TUDOR TIMES, SANTOLINA CHAMACY PARISSUS 
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SENECIO CINERARIA, WHOSE LEAVES ARE GREY-GREEN ABOVE AND WHITI 
UNDERNEATH. The author recommends theuse of such plants as foils to bright-coloured flower 


had not been watered for several weeks and was 
very dry, came through unscathed. This is my 
favourite of all grey foliage plants, for the 
moment at least. It has a gracefully sprawling 
habit, sending out its shoots to wind among 
other plants, so that in one season, from a cut- 
ting, it will attain a spread of five or six feet. 
It is an ideal plant for use in large pots and tubs, 
too, spilling over and breaking the hard line of 
the rim’s edge. Wind may twist its shoots, but 
it never snaps them off. 
The leaves are smallish, 
heart-shaped and white- 
felted on both sides. It 
is probably not hardy 
in more than a very few 
places in Britain, but 
cuttings root readily and 
can be overwintered in 
a cool greenhouse or 
even in a cold frame. 
Helichrysum alveolatum 
is absolutely hardy, at 
least with me in Sussex; 
it came through the 
frosts of February, 1956, 
when the air tempera- 
ture several times fell to 
14 degrees, without 
being damaged. This isa 
neat grey shrub of up- 
right habit, compact and 
taking many years to 
grow 18 ins. tall. 
Throughout the sum- 
mer it is sprinkled with 
a pleasing crop of small 
yellow flower-heads. 


Among the huge 
genus of the senecios, 
there are a number of 
good grey members. S. 
cinevavia is an old 
favourite, much advo- 
cated by Gertrude 
Jekyll, in whose day 
(and very often now) it 
was known as Cinevaria 
maritima. The beauti- 
fully dissected leaves 
are white beneath, grey- 
green above. The pale- 
ness of this species 
varies greatly. Quite a 
good plan with it is to 


raise a batch or two from seed, to selec 
the whitest forms resulting and to propaga 
from cuttings thereafter. I have always foun 
S. cinevaria to be quite hardy; if it straggles 
which it tends to do when it has reached a heigh 
of 18 ins. or so, the shrubs can be cut hard bac! 
in early spring. Sometimes it flowers, which 1 
a great pity, for its normally aristocrat 
appearance is then exchanged for an obvioush 
close resemblance to common ragwort. Th 
excellent cultivar, White Diamond, is an im 
provement in many ways; its leaves are abso 
lutely woolly white on both surfaces and i 
scarcely ever flowers, but the actual leaf shap 
is not so deeply and prettily feathered. 

Senecio leuchostachys is a slightly talle 
species, white all over with smaller, more deeph 
cut foliage. Its flowers pass unnoticed, bein 
insignificantly cream-coloured; a good plant 
this. A more shrubby-looking shrub is $ 
laxifolia, so popular near the sea and often com 
fused with and incorrectly known as S. gveyii 
Here the leaves are perfectly plain oval, olive 
green above, grey below. Quantities of yellov 
daisies are borne for a brief period in June 
I rather like them, but many people do not 
The shrub is quick-growing and will attain ¢ 
diameter of many feet in course of time, but get 
bald in the centre. However, it reacts very wel 
to being cut back to the bone in early sprinj 
now and again, the stumps being quickly re 
clothed with a neat mound of young shoots. 

Rather similar to S. cimevaria but fa 
lovelier is Centaurea gymnocarpa. Unfortun 
ately, it is not quite hardy and must be yearh 
renewed from cuttings taken in autumn. Whel 
planted out in spring they grow apace; a clum] 
of four or five plants spaced 2 ft. apart at thi 
front of the mixed border will soon make a bok 
and handsome group. The pale grey, deeply 
feathered leaves, though they are all mixed uj] 
one among another, are so long that their patter! 
can be appreciated at a considerable distance 
Flowers are rarely produced and then on shor 
stalks in shame—little purple knap-weed) 
things. 

From Tudor days, old-fashioned lavende 
cotton, Santolina chame@cyparissus, has been % 
great favourite. Equally good in its way 1 
S. neapolitana, a lower-growing shrub almos 
mat-forming in habit. Its foliage is whiter thai 
the lavender cotton’s and individual leaves ar 
much more conspicuously toothed, like a comb 
It seems to be perfectly hardy. 

Grey plants that are herbaceous have th 


sadvantage of giving us no winter satisfaction. 
me of the artemisias are good of their kind, 
thout ever reaching the top flight. A. stel- 
iana, only 18 ins. tall, has prettily-cut leaves, 
'\t they are rather too small, and with its forest 
thin, wiry stems this species has little 
aracter. A. purshiana, 2 to 3 ft. tall, has 
heh whiter foliage and thus shows up better, 
{t here the plain oval leaves are a little boring, 
|d the habit of the plant undistinctively weedy. 
The biennial Onopordon salteri has splendidly 
Indsome white thistle leaves, every point a 
jgger. If you have to tend your own garden, 
| good looks are too dear at the price. Greatly 
be preferred is the globe artichoke, Cynara 
olymus. Its foliage is admittedly only on the 
ey side of green, but conceived on the most 
Yjassive scale in acanthus-leaf style. This is a 
jant for a big setting. One should, for appear- 
lice sake (not for eating), choose a small-headed 
pe. The branching inflorescence is very de- 
\rative in itself, growing to 7 ft. tall. 
|| The tufts of woolly, rabbit’s-ear leaves 
hich are Stachys lanata are Parciraie in their 
ay—for edgings, for instance—but they grow 
dious with too much use. Not so the equally 
d-fashioned Lychnis (Agrostemma) coronaria. 
jere the basal tuft of leaves is smoother 


A SHRUB 


BUDDLEIA FALLOWIANA, 

JF MEDIUM VIGOUR. It seldom grows to 

nore than 5 feet and has woolly white shoots 
and undersides to the leaves 


extured and more silvery. From it arise, in mid- 
ummer, the branching stems that bear inch- 
vide flowers of plush magenta—a colour from 
vhich one should learn not to shrink. Here it 
s absolutely fitting to the plant. This is a short- 
ived perennial, but seeds itself freely, so that 
roups can be assembled easily. L. flos-jovis is 
ust as good in its way, but the leaf tufts are 
maller and not so silvery. The bright pink heads 
f flowers make a fine display in early summer, 
lowever, and the plants are reliably perennial. 

The glistening white rosette formed in its 
irst year by the biennial mullein Verbascum 
ombyciferum, commonly known as V. broussa, 
s especially telling. The 4- to 6-ft. inflorescence, 
00, is densely felted with a white background 
mn which are set the lemon-yellow flowers. I 
lon’t find this too easy a plant to place. One 
nust, I think, make up one’s mind whether it is 
he beauties of the basal rosette that one wishes 
© go for, or the branching flower candelabra. 
n the first case a place at the border’s front will 
ye needed, but a group towards the back in the 
econd. It is possible to eat one’s cake and have 
t by taking a little trouble. If the seed is sown 
n late May, the young plants can be put out at 
he front of the border in July, there replacing 
omething early-flowering like Viola cornuta, 
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giant chives, Anthemis cupaniana or doronicum. 
For the rest of the season we enjoy the mullein’s 
rosettes. In autumn, they are moved to a posi- 
tion near the back of the border for flowering in 
the next summer, and violas or other plants 
may be returned from a reserve plot to their 
original station. Broussa is the pet name of 
Verbascum bombyciferum, and Silver Spire is 
another selection of this species. 

Anthemis cupaniana is one of those grey- 
foliaged plants that are greener on heavy soil, 
whiter on light. It is a vigorous, mat-forming 
subject, too vigorous, really, for the rock garden 
and best placed at the front of a border. The 
feathered leaves are at all times sightly, but late 
in May they are crowned at 15 ins. by crowds 
of white marguerites. When these have faded, 
a fairly stringent course of dead-heading is 
needed. Thereafter, a sprinkling of blooms con- 
tinues to appear throughout the summer 
months. This tends to be a fairly short-lived 
perennial, but is easily increased from cuttings, 


A HANDSOME MULLEIN, 
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ADMIRABLE FOR EDGINGS 


while self-sown 
appearance. 

A shrub of medium vigour that I have 
always liked is Buddleia fallowiana. Seldom 
more than 54 ft. tall, its shoots are woolly white 
and so too, in particular, are the undersides of 
the leaves. The shrub never looks as makeshift 
and gawky as the ordinary buddleias, while the 
not very conspicuous panicles of lavender 
flowers smell as good as the best. 

Lastly a tree—one of the most satisfying 
of all trees to use as a specimen in a garden of 
medium size. It is Pyrus salicifolia, the willow- 
leaved pear. Seldom more than 20 ft. tall, it is 
naturally of a gracefully weeping habit, and in 
var. pendula this trait is even more: strongly 
developed. It is most strikingly effective in 
spring when the young foliage and flowers are 
all dressed in white. Later the upper leaf sur- 
faces become green, but this, when a breeze is 
moving them, provides a delicate contrast in 
light and shade with the whiter under-surfaces. 


seedlings often put in an 


VERBASCUM BOMBYCIFERUM, WHOSE BRANCHING 
CANDELABRA LOOK WELL AT THE BACK OF A BORDER 
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By DENYS SUTTON 


in the Carracci circle in Bologna at the 

close of the 16th century this wayward 
and startling artistic form has exerted an 
understandable fascination. It permits one to 
see the grandees of this world a step nearer, 
and, when effective, the caricature can provide 
posterity with an image of the sitter which 
replaces the more official, even the more 
representational, ones. By nature, however, 
the caricaturist is something of an imp, one 
who delights in fastening on those quirks in a 
sitter’s personality which lend themselves to 
ridicule; his productions, more often than not 
tossed off in the heat of the moment, act as 
a corrective. Remove the caricature and yet 
another lead is given to bad manners and to 
bad taste. 

Caricaturists must be divided into several 
categories. There are those who frequent the 
saloon bar and those who take their ease in the 
four-ale bar—if such a denomination still 
exists! They can be rough-house fellows like 
Gillray, who swipe at all they come across that 
offends them, or cool customers like Sir Max 
Beerbohm, who will walk in from the wings and 
deal a shrewd and calculating blow—the ironic 
upper cut that has no boomerang effects but 
deflates. Oh, how it deflates! 

Again there are those battlers—Daumier 
is such a man—who are stimulated by great 
events: political passions enflame them and 
direct their pencils; they must communicate 
matters of import in stark terms; they demand 
barricades. But for Max, politics, one feels, 
were rather a matter for the club smoking-room. 
To use the vernacular of the moment, he had 
an insider’s view of the game. 

To come across no fewer than 169 of his 
drawings as one does in the splendid memorial 
exhibition at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester- 
square, W.C.2 (until June 27) is to discover a 
private view of life as it was lived in certain 
circles at the turn of the century; here, in fact, 
may be found the effigies of that attractive 
secluded world, the liberal England that seemed 
to go out with the first World War, a world in 
which leisure and high ideals shared equal 
place. And it was a background well suited to 
the slim genius of Max. 

This polished observer was an admirable 
memorialist—of men, of manners, even of 


Gin the days when caricature sprang up 


moods. His own temperament, smooth, bland, 


serious, with a tinge of 
frivolity but no more 
than that, accorded well 
with the spirit of the 
times. He was one of 
the happy few who fall 
in love with their epoch, 
which he saw with rare 
dispassion and also with 
affection. His warm 
response to his contem- 
poraries came over in 
the timbre of his voice 
as with firm and ancient 
tones he would recount 
the wonders of the 
music-hall of his youth 
(that music-hall which 
had another devotee in 
Sickert) ; and those who 
heard his broadcast on 
the B.B.C. will treasure 
the experience. 

“There is always 
something rather absurd 
about the past:’” such 
were his words in an 
essay on the 1880s pub- 
lished in 1894. ‘“‘ For us, who have fared on, the 
silhouette of Error is sharp upon the past 
horizon. As we look back upon any period, its 
fashions seem grotesque, its ideals shallow, for 
we know how soon those ideals and those 
fashions were to perish, and how rightly; nor 
can we feel a little of the fervour they did 
inspire. It is easy to laugh at these Mashers, 
with their fantastic raiment and languid lives, 
or at the strife of the Professional Beauties. It 
is easy to laugh at all that ensued when first the 
mummers and the stainers of canvas strayed 
into Mayfair. Yet shall I laugh?” 

Quite so. Max himself did not really laugh 
at the parade—the Vanity Fair—that passed 
before his eyes, for the very good reason that he 
knew that it was about to disappear, that it was 
not there for good. His aim was to capture the 
curve of an eyebrow, the quiver of a smile, the 
nuance of an expression—those traits which 
illuminate a man or a class. Consider in this 
connection his drawing Café Chose (1907). What 
do we find? The indelible image of an English 
milord in Paris, nonchalent, secure, with gold 
pounds or francs in his pockets. If we so wish 
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PRINCEPS TRIPLUMIFERUS. A LITTLE-KNOWN PORTRAIT IN OILS OF EDWARD VII 
(THEN PRINCE OF WALES) BY D. G. ROSSETTI, c. 1873. A caricature of 1916 lent by Mrs. 
Riddle. (Right) OSBERT AND SACHEVERELL SITWELL, 1925. Lent by Major E. Beddington- 
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DRAUGHTING A BILL 
Lent by Sir Winston Churchill to the exhibition of caricatures by 
Sir Max Beerbohm at the Leicester Galleries 
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AT THE BOARD OF TRADE 


(and this is a measure of Max’s achievement) we 
can invest the drawing with a story to match— 
and if only it were one of h7s stories, half tall, hal 
true. Lord Grimthorpe enters into the myth 
ology of the age. 

From the start Max was a keen draughts 
man and his early drawings (the subject require: 
study) suggest that he had looked at Cham 
for instance, and have the character 0! 
illustrations for the Press—and this was the 
great day of the black-and-white men. Witt 
time, however, he perfected his own style, 2 
little wan (as if Conder has painted a silk back 
ground for his drawings), but admirably suitec 
to the temper of his mind. Never to be to 
exuberant was, perhaps, his aim. And because 
he rarely strayed far from fact—only a few 
strokes would be needed to bring the drawing 
to a realistic finish—we begin to see his sitter: 
with his eyes. ; 

Thus the historian will salute him witl 
fervour. How well he conveys the essence 0 
Sir Winston Churchill’s personality in | the 
revealing drawing of 1909: the youthfu 
dynamic figure without his coat is a perfect foi 
to his sedate companions. Thi 
caption, ‘Oh I understand all thes 
figures, right enough. What we’v 
got to do, gentlemen, is to pu 
some-er-humanising ginger int 
’em,”’ surely presents the Churchil 
that we love, admire and cherish 


As much as anything else 
Max’s caricatures serve to illus: 
trate the literary history of hii 
day—the bookmen as well as thi 
artists of the written word. Her 
they file: George Moore, Lyttor 
Strachey, Edmund Gosse, Auster 
Dobson, Henry James, Jame 
Barrie, and, as later recruits 
Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell 
But his drawings also seem to giv 
an impression of their work; ant 
we must not forget that he was < 
literary pasticheur of brilliance 
The same is true of his drawings 0 
artists: think only of his Whistler 
his Wilson Steer, his New Englis! 
Art Club members; these ar 
documents that will be prized foi 
ever. 


Max was rarely cruel; he wa: 
always urbane—with one excep 
tion: his drawings of Edward VII 
For some reason he stalked hi 
royal prey with relentless spite 
Was it because, for all his enjoy: 
ment of his era, Max was at hear! 
a Victorian and a little put ou’ 
by the gusto, exuberance and vul 
garity of the Edwardian era? 


2ACING NOTES 
Aen 


Victor Sassoon’s colt Crepello win the 
2,000 Guineas last month felt reasonably 
ertain that they had seen the Derby winner. 
‘heir opinions were based not only on Crepello’s 
jjalf-length victory in the 2,000 Guineas, in 
yhich he was patently all out to win from 
)Quorum and Pipe of Peace, but also because 
|, brief study of his pedigree showed that the 
jarther he raced the more likely he was to defeat 
iis probable opponents. And, assuming that 
ll goes well with him, this observation. must 
‘iold good for the St. Leger. So far as the Derby 
‘vas concerned Crepello was the subject of an 
_ xtraordinary whispering campaign, the origins 
)f{ which remain obscure. Here was a horse who 
“vas entitled in both breeding and performance 
jo be an odds-on favourite for the race. Yet 
ihe fact is that for a full week before the race 
‘ie was fielded against by the bookmakers, 
‘n spite of the fact that N. Murless, his trainer, 
whose word no reasonable person should think 
»f doubting, stated categorically that Crepello 
vas fit and well and had done everything that 
ad been asked of him. It was a guarantee. 
“And yet the fact is that owing to the whispers 
(bout him one could obtain two to one against 
crepello’ s chance of winning until virtually the 
ast minute before the race was run. Crepello 
oked magnificent; in fact I heard one American 
isitor when summing up the colt in the paddock 
emark that he would look no farther for the 
winner, and his judgement was proved to be 
-sorrect. 
So far as this year’s Derby is concerned, 
| find it hard to know to whom to apportion the 
thief praise; whether to Crepello, probably the 
dest race-horse that we have produced in this 
ountry since Sir Victor Sassoon’s other cham- 
dion, Pinza, of a few years ago, or L. Piggott, 
us rider. In fact, I think that the honours were 
jairly divided. Crepello is a magnificent stamp 
»f horse and he was never in serious danger of 
osing the Derby, for he was well placed from 
{he moment that the tapes went up and settled 
e issue in three strides when he was asked for 
s effort less than two furlongs from the 
inning-post. But if his victory was gained 
»omfortably—and it was—much credit should 
Be to Piggott, for inevitably it is an ordeal for 


oe race-goers who saw Sir 


THE LEADERS IN THE DERBY ROUNDING TATTENHAM CORNER. L. Piggott 
on Sir Victor Sassoon’s Crepello (white blaze) is tucked in immediately behind the leaders 
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By DARE WIGAN 


SIR VICTOR SASSOON’S CHESTNUT COLT CREPELLO, WINNER OF THIS YEAR’S 
DERBY, PASSING THE WINNING-POST 14 LENGTHS IN FRONT OF MR. J. McSHAIN’S 
BALLYMOSS WITH MR. S. NIARCHOS’S PIPE OF PEACE A LENGTH FARTHER 
AWAY THIRD, AND MRS. E. GRAHAM’S TEMPEST AND MME. G. L. OHRSTROM’S 
ROYAUMONT CLOSE UP 4th AND 5th RESPECTIVELY 


a young man to ride a horse in this great race, 
on which the attention of millions of people is 
focused, and on which the annual bets of tens 
of thousands are placed. Never, at any stage 
from the moment that Piggott jumped astride 
Crepello until he dismounted in the unsaddling 
enclosure did his nerve desert him, and he rode 
Crepello as though he were absolutely confident 
of success. That, indeed, is the story of this 
year’s Derby. There was never any doubt about 
the result. And for that reason there is little to 
be said about it. When the tapes were raised 
the Aga Khan’s Prince Taj and Mr. R. F. 
Watson’s London Cry, both of them well- 
backed horses, were slowly away, but Piggott 
had Crepello well balanced from the start and 
tucked in conveniently just behind the leaders, 
where they remained during the climb up the 
hill and down it and round the sharp left-hand 
turn of Tattenham Corner. 


As the leaders swung into the straight 
Eudaemon and Brioche, both of them trained 
by Capt. C. Elsey in Yorkshire, were disputing 
the lead, though the peacock and gold hoops 
of Piggott on the favourite were not far behind. 
And at this stage it was clear that Sir Victor 
Sassoon’s colt had every chance of winning if 
he were good enough. And good enough he was, 
for once the leaders were fairly into the straight 
Piggott took him deliberately into the middle of 
the course in order to give him a clear run, and 
at two furlongs from home he moved smoothly 
into the lead, from the Irish outsider, Ballymoss, 
after which the issue was never in doubt. 
Mr. S. Niarchos’s little colt, Pipe of Peace, was 
third, having met with considerable interference 
in running. Indeed, one of the unsatisfactory 
features of recent Derbys has been that the 
fields have been cluttered up with runners that 
have had no pretentions of winning and who 
have interfered with those that have. And last 
week both Pipe of Peace and the Queen’s colt, 
Doutelle, were nearly brought down, though 
I do not think that either, granted a clear run, 
would have threatened Crepello. 

In Crepello we have a champion, and I 
understand that the intention is to run him in 
the King George VI and Queen Elizabeth Stakes 
at Ascot next month, and after that in the 
St. Leger. If he wins the St. Leger—and there 
is no reason to suppose that he will be beaten 
—he will be the first winner of the triple crown 
since Bahram in 1935. Since he is by Donatello 
II out of a mare by Mieuxcé, the farther he 
races the more formidable he is likely to be. 


I have already mentioned the whispering 
campaign that was conducted against Crepello 
before the Derby. When reports that all 
was not well with the colt reached his 
trainer, N. Murless, he was swift to deny 
them and his denials were duly reported in the 
Press. It can be argued that those who had 
backed Crepello or who were thinking of back- 
ing him should not, therefore, have been dis- 
couraged. Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
rumours, even when denied authoritively, are 
apt to have an unsettling effect. And quite 
apart from the betting aspect, when a trainer 
states a horse to be fit and that horse is opposed 
in the betting, the implication is that the book- 
makers subscribe to the rumour. Certainly, 
bookmakers are entitled to offer what odds they 
choose against a horse winning a specific race, 
and a certain amount of psychological warfare 
is expected, but the fact is that scarcely an 
important race is run these days without 
rumours detrimental to one or another of the 
favourites, and it is a matter that might well 
be worth the attention of the Jockey Club, 
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BREAMORE HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE—I 


THE SEAT OF SIR WESTROW HULSE, BT. o 


The home of the Hulse family since 1750, Breamore House was built by William Dodington after he had 
purchased the manor in 1580. It is open daily from April to the end of September between 2 and 6 p.m. 


* ODINGTON, rich Dodington, yes- 
terday morning, went up to St. 
Sepulchre’s Steeple, and threw him- 

self over the battlement, and broke his neck. 

There was found a Paper sealed about him, 

with this superscription, ‘Lord Save my 

Sowle and I will praise Thy Name.’”’ 

Rich Dodington was the builder of 
Breamore House. His suicide in broad day- 
light, from the top of the high tower of St. 
Sepulchre’s, Holborn, not surprisingly caused 
a sensation in Elizabethan London, and there 
are several contemporary allusions to it. The 
extract quoted above is from a letter written 
by Rowland Whyte to Sir Robert Sidney 


2.—THE DOORWAY IN THE SOUTH FRONT WITH A SUNDIAL DATED 1670 


(brother of Sir Philip) and dated April 12, 
1600. A few days later, an enterprising young 
printer, Anthony Higgins, brought out “a 
certain pamphlett or ballade touching the 
death of William Dodington Esquire,” to 
which the Privy Council took strong excep- 
tion, and they ordered the Stationers’ Com- 
pany “to make diligent search’’ and call in 
all copies that could be found. At the time 
Dodington was threatened with an action in 
the Star Chamber, and this seems to have 
preyed on his. mind. His death was not, as 
we shall see, by any means the only tragedy 
that occurred in his family. 

The details of ‘William Dodington’s 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


career were pieced together by Mr. C. A 
Bradford, who contributed a paper about 
him to the Tvansactions of the London ana 
Middlesex Archeological Society (N.S., Vol. 
vii, p. 124). He belonged to a junior branch 
of an old Somerset family, taking its nameé 
from a village that lies between the Quantock 
Hills and the sea. His branch from Richard 
II’s reign had been settled in Wiltshire at 
Mere, where their medieval manor house, 
Woodlands, still remains in a remarkably per- 
fect state (COUNTRY LiFE, Vol. lv, pp. 732, 
776). William Dodington was born about 
1530, son of John Dodington, an auditor liy- 
ing in the City. From the time he left Cam- 
bridge until he married nothing is known 
about him. His wife, Christian, was the 
widow of John Tamworth, who had been 
keeper of the Queen’s privy purse, and a sistel 
of Sir Francis Walsingham, the Secretary of 
State. Her portrait is at Breamore. With 
this influential connection Dodington pros 
pered; he found lucrative employment i 
government business, and by 1580 was in 4 
position to buy an estate. Walsingham ap 
pointed him an overseer of his will and left 
him plate to the value of £10. Sir Walter 
Mildmay, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was Dodington’s brother-in-law, having 
married another of Walsingham’s sisters, 
made him one of his executors. The pending 
suit in the Star Chamber which caused Dod- 
ington to take his life seems to have been 
engineered by his neighbour at Breamore, 
John Bulkeley, of South Charford, a manor 
which his son, Sir William, subsequently pur 
chased. 

That its builder was rich could be inferred 
from the size of William Dodington’s house. 
It is remarkable that a building of its rank 
and importance should have been ignored if 
books about Elizabethan architecture, but it 
is only in recent years, since the house has 
been opened to the public, that it has 
attracted attention. The damage done by the 
fire, which gutted much of the interior, in 1 
has been exaggerated by writers in the county 
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3.—LOOKING EAST ALONG THE TERRACE TO THE LIME AVENUE 


stories, who give the impression that the 
yuse was almost entirely rebuilt, whereas 
e five-gabled front (Fig. 1), so carefully 
lanced and nicely proportioned, is in all 
sentials original, though there had to be 
‘me reconstruction of the gables and renewal 
windows; the wing running back on the 
st side was untouched by the fire. The 
yuse derives its architectural quality from 
5 clean lines, admirable proportions, and 
‘ep, Shadowed recessions, the fine texture of 
le original brickwork, where it is undis- 
tbed, and the management of the windows 
id stone dressings—plinth, quoins and 
ring courses—also from the absence of the 
larse and intrusive Flemish ornament so 
ypular in Queen Elizabeth’s 
ign. The beautiful setting is 
dolent of much earlier ages, 
hether one looks out across the 
ley to the New Forest, or down 
ie park to the ancient yews and 
dars that encircle the Saxon 
lurch, or up at the great bran- 
ies of mistletoe that flaunt on 
ie limes in the avenue running 
istward from the house (Fig. 3). 


Breamore (locally pro- 
yunced Bremmer) lies on the 
est bank of the Wiltshire and 
ampshire Avon, three miles 
ove Fordingbridge and two 
low Downton. House and 
lurch stand back north-west of 
e village in a park which, with 
i¢ wood behind, covers the 
wer slopes of the down. The 
ood, sheltering the house, 
ems to veil from the mind, as 
shuts out of view, those mem- 
ials of an older race and time 
1 the down above, where a long 
irrow called the Giant’s Grave 
1d numerous round barrows 
stify to pre-Christian occu- 
ition. As a link between two 
orlds there is a maze cut in the 
rf, the Miz Maze, as it is known, 
7 means of which the villagers 
Breamore must have perpetu- 
ed some long-forgotten ritual 
nong the tumuli. The down 


reaches its summit on Gallows Hill, where an 
entrenchment called Grim’s Ditch is for a 
stretch the boundary of parish and county. 
Saxons succeeded Celts and made their 
settlement down in the valley by the river, 
but there is no known record of it earlier than 
the entry in Domesday Book. Here, spelt as 
Brumore, the manor appears as ancient 
demesne of the Crown. Much of it was “in 
the forest,” an outlying part of the New Forest 
west of the Avon, The manor was parcel of 
the royal manor of Rockbourne, which lies in 
a fold of the downs a mile or two to the 
west. Possibly on account of its more 
accessible position, Breamore by 1000, or 
not much later, had been given a large 


4.—THE EAST SIDE OF THE 


URS) 


cruciform church. It isona scale 
that suggests that it may have 
been one of the Saxon “‘minster’”’ 
churches (not monasteries) with 
several priests serving a wide 
area. A priory, quite indepen- 
dent of the parish church, 
though it was granted the im- 
propriation, was founded about 
1130 by Baldwin de Redvers, 
Earl of Devon, and his uncle, 
Hugh. It was a house of 
Augustinian canons and stood 
some distance away near the 
river. As one of the smaller reli- 
gious houses it was dissolved in 
1536. A field still called Paradise 
was the canons’ cemetery, where 
excavations made in 1898 un- 
covered stone coffins and medi- 
zval tiles, some of which are to 
be seen in the house. 

There existed a very early 
link between Breamore and the 
Isle of Wight, where there was 
a hide of land mentioned in 
Domesday Book as belonging to 
the manor. The Earls of Devon 
were lords of the Isle of Wight, 
and perhaps as a result of this 
connection they obtained a grant 
of the manor, which in later days, 
when the Courtenays held the 
earldom, came to be called Breamore Courte- 
nay. Presumably, the grant had been made be- 
fore the foundation of the priory. With a few 
intervals the manor remained in the hands of 
the Earls of Devon until 1539. Edward I, how- 
ever, resumed possession when Isabel Coun- 
tess of Albemarle and Devon, sister and heir 
of the last de Redvers Earl, died in 1293. She 
was buried in Breamore Priory, as her father 
and elder brother had been. Edward I 
assigned the manor to his second queen, Mar- 
garet of France, but in 1302 the right of 
Isabel’s heir, Hugh de Courtenay, was ad- 
mitted, and from then until the forfeiture of 
Thomas, Earl of Devon, executed after the 
Battle of Towton (1461), Breamore continued 


HOUSE AND TWO CARVED -STONE VASES 
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5.—THE NORTH SIDE OF THE HOUSE 
AND MAIN ENTRANCE. ON THE LEFT 
THE GEORGIAN STABLES 


with the Courtenays. Further grants and 
escheats ensued in the next thirty years. In 
1512 a grant of the reversion was made to 
Katherine, widow of William Courtenay, Earl 


~ of Devon, and daughter of Edward IV, but 


on the execution in 1539 of her son, Henry 
Courtenay, who was created Marquess of 
Exeter, the connection with the Devon earl- 
dom was finally broken. There were grants 
to Katherine Howard, Katherine Parr and 
the latter’s second husband, Thomas Seymour 
of Sudeley, after whose execution the manor 
again reverted to the Crown. In 1579 Queen 
Elizabeth granted it to Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton, from whom William Dodington seems to 
have purchased it in the following year. In 
1582 Dodington acquired the other manor, 
Breamore Bulborn, which had been built up 
from lands given to the priory, and so was 
able to consolidate his estate. 

The later history of Breamore must be 
deferred until next week. Here it will be suffi- 
cient. to say that William Dodington was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Sir William, and that after 


7.—THE WEST SIDE OF THE WING AND THE STABLES 
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the estate had been inherited by his gran 
daughter, Anne, it passed to the family of h 
first husband, Robert Greville, fourth Lo 
Brooke. The eighth Lord Brooke, who w 
created Earl Brooke and subsequently Earl 
Warwick, sold in 1748 to Sir Edward Huls 
George II’s physician, in whose family Bre 
more has remained ever since. 

William Dodington’s house is in t 
shape of the letter L with the kitchen a1 
offices in the wing running north from t 
east end of the main block. Originally it m: 
have had, or been intended to have, balanci 
wings running back and enclosing a thre 
sided court, but there is no certain proof th 
the west wing was ever built. What sugges 
that one was intended is a square projecti 
at the north-west or inner angle of the e: 
wing (Fig. 7). It now has a pyramidal ro 
probably dating from the second half of t 
17th century, and large 19th-century wi 
dows, but it looks as though it may have be 
the lower portion of a turret feature, whi 
would have had an opposite number ‘if 
corresponding west wing had been built, g 
ing a characteristic Elizabethan plan wi 
balancing turrets to the wings. In speculati 


6.—THE POOL GARDEN ENCLOSED 1 
VERY OLD YEW HEDGES 


about the original appearance of the hot 
allowance has to be made not only for the 1 
of 1856 but for a previous outbreak to whi 
Celia Fiennes alludes. She visited Bream 
about 1690, or a little before, when it belong 
to Lady Brooke (née Anne Dodington). 

remarking on the tapestry, damask and ¥ 
vets she says they were new “because the! 
had spoiled most of the goods but the hot 
was built just in the same figure.” This see 
to imply that there was no diminution in 1 
size of the house when it was restored. A€ 
to the date of the earlier fire may be provié 
by the sundial over the door in the mid 
of the south front (Fig. 2). This has the yi 
1670 cut on it. No doubt, the doorway, w 
its projecting cornice and consoles, is of 1 
same date, a replacement of the original & 


It is being assumed for simplicity # 
the front faces south, though in actuality 
is nearly south-east. It is 120 feet long 4 
so proportioned that the central gable o1 
the entrance is two-thirds the width of 1 
gables over the wings, which themselves ¢ 
two-thirds of those surmounting the recess 


j 


@ 


tions. The transomed windows are all in 
(its of six or eight lights, and but for the 
ot that the sills of some of those on the front 
ve been dropped there would be an un- 
oken regularity in the fenestration which 
continued round the east side of the wing 
jig. 4). The groups of brick chimney-stacks 
e impressive features of the house. Until 
'e fire of 1856 the principal range was only 
ie room deep and the plan more closely 
)proximated to the L shape, although there 
js a wide gabled projection on the north 
‘commodating the main staircase and 
joiing the gable end of the embryonic west 
ing. When the house was restored, the 
pth cf the main block was doubled so that 
‘ere are now two parallel ridges to the roof 
| seen in the aerial view (Fig. 8). At the same 
ne a three-storey porch (Fig. 5), henceforth 
be the main entrance, was built forward 
| the axis of the south doorway, and the 
est wing was extended northward by one 
‘om and given a square projection with 
mamidal roof at the north-east corner 
‘rresponding to the one in Fig. 7 previously 
‘scussed. On the west side of the east wing 
agle-storey additions were built across the 
cesses to provide easier communication. 
is work of restoration, though altering the 
i was effected sympathetically, but the 
ictorian brickwork, where new bricks had 
| be used, tells its tale. 

| When Celia Fiennes visited Breamore, 
le went in by the south doorway, or so it 
ould seem from her account: ‘‘ You enter 
to a walled Court low up 12 stepps at least 
jto a noble hall.”’ This is her description of 
F gardens: “out of the drawing roome by 
lass doors you enter the Garden on a terrass 
d that by stepps so to severall Walks of 
ravel and Grass and to the Gardens one 
slow another with low walls to give the view 
i at once; here was fine flowers and greens 
warfe trees and oring and lemon trees in rows 


ith fruite and flowers at once, and some | 


” 


pe.” These were the first “oring trees’’ she 
id seen. Clearly, the terraced lay-out she 
ascribes lay east and south-east of the house. 
orth-east, beyond the stable court, there is 
ill a formal lay-out enclosed by very old 
2w hedges with a fountain pool in the middle 
lig. 6). The photograph, taken when a fine 
jagnolia was in flower, shows the view south- 
ard, broadside on to the lime avenue. | Just 
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—THE SAXON CHURCH AT BREAMORE, DATING FROM ABOUT 1000. 
(Right) 10.—SOUTH TRANSEPT ARCH WITH SAXON INSCRIPTION 
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8.—AERIAL VIEW OF THE HOUSE AND CHURCH FROM THE NORTH 


outside are the two carved stone vases that 
appear in the foreground of Fig. 4. In a draw- 
ing of Breamore made in 1792 a forecourt with 
low walls is shown in front of the house, but 
this had been swept away by 1833, when 
G. F. Prosser published his Select Illustrations 
of Hampshire. He shows grass coming right 
up to the terrace walk under the windows of 
the house and the drive, as now, sweeping 
round from the west to the stables behind. 
Before concluding this article, we must 
walk down to the church (Fig. 9), hidden from 
view by the cedars and yews. On the south 
side and possibly coeval with it, there is a 
yew of very great age, the hollow trunk of 
which has split into what seems a circle of 
independent trees. The date of the church 
has been variously estimated from between 
the middle of the 10th to early in the 11th 
century. Until the north transept was pulled 
down, the plan was cruciform, resembling 
that of St. Mary in Castro at Dover. Sir 
Alfred Clapham considered that the original 
superstructure of the tower is likely to have 
been of timber and stepped back like the 


present one. The narrow Saxon arches open- 
ing from the crossing into the nave and 
chancel were widened early in the 15th cen- 
tury and only the arch opening into the south 
transept remains in its original state (Fig. 10). 
The Saxon inscription in bold lettering was 
uncovered in 1897; the translation, “Here is 
made plain the covenant to thee,’’ suggests 
that the transept may originally have been 
a baptistery. Probably there were other in- 
scriptions above the destroyed arches. The 
south porch—the only addition to the church 
—is Norman. It had an upper chamber with 
an altar but the floor has been removed. 
Above the south doorway there is a mutilated 
Saxon rood, with figures of Our Lady and St. 
John, recalling the one in a similar position 
over the west door at Headbourne Worthy, 
also in Hampshire. Among much else of 
interest in this secluded church, mention 
should be made of two benches in the porch 
dated 1617 and a remarkable array of hatch- 
ments of the Hulse family that hang on the 
walls of the tower. 
(To be continued) 
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SIGNED OR UNSIGNED ? 
SHOULD be grateful for any guidance 


you can give me about a small landscape, 

22 ins. by 30 ins., of which I enclose a 
photograph. The picture is light and attractive 
and would pass for a Cuyp in most circles, but 
this ascription is belied by an almost indecipher- 
able signature on the log in the boitom left-hand 
corner. Enlargements showing this signature are 
enclosed.—H. R. Hoipen (Major), Sibdon 
Castle, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 


The enlargements, which are not capable of 
reproduction, show some brush strokes at the 
lower left-hand corner, but these are uncon- 
vincing as a signature, although a capital H 
with flourishes might be made out on the left of 
the log. The picture agrees so closely in subject, 
style and execution with the paintings of 
Aelbert Cuyp that it is probably unnecessary to 
look further for the artist. All the distinguishing 
features of a Cuyp are apparent in the picture— 
the graceful grouping of the cattle in the river- 
side pastures of the Maas, the pose and dress of 
the herdsman and girl, the white flicks empha- 
sising the lushness of the grass and the glow of 
light on the borders of the dark cloud masses, 
which characterise so many of his pastoral 
subjects. Cuyp had no school in the accepted 
sense of the word and only one or two pupils. 
If not from the brush of Cuyp, the painting in 
question can only have been the work of a very 
diligent and capable copyist. 


AN AMERICAN PRIMITIVE 
From the Hon. Claud Phillimore 


I wonder whether you can suggest the 
provenance or even the artist of the painting of 
two children of which I enclose a photograph. 
There seems to me to be.something un-English 
about it, even about the children’s clothes, and the 
fact that the elder child has a grey squirrel on her 
arm may be some sort of a clue. I have no 
information about the previous history of the 
picture.—CiLaup PHILLIMORE, 42, Lowndes- 
street, London, S.W.1. 


The painter of Mr. Phillimore’s picture has 
been identified at the Boston Museum of Fine 
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RIVERSIDE SCENE WITH CATTLE IN THE MANNER OF CUYP 


See question: Signed or Unsigned? 


Arts as Joseph Badger. He was a New England 
artist, active in Boston, born in 1708, died in 
1765; some of his best work was done in painting 
children. For this identification we have to 
thank Professor W. G. Constable, the Curator of 
Paintings at the Boston Museum, who obtained 
the opinion of an authority on American 
Primitives, and Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, who 
suggested and followed up the New England 
clue. 


COSTUMES OF LOWER ORDERS 


I have a series of 16 coloured prints called 
Costumes of the Lower Orders of London, and 
I am informed that they are part of a set of 24. 
I should be glad if you could give particulars of 


PAINTING OF TWO CHILDREN HERE ASCRIBED TO THE NEW ENGLAND PAINTER, 
JOSEPH BADGER (1708-65) 


See question: 


An American Primitive 


those I have not got. What I have are the Be 
Ringer, Watchman, Mechanical Fiddler, App 
Boy, Fish Woman, Rabbit Man, Milk Gir 
Shoe Black, Pedlar, Match Girl, Billy Water 
(a Negro violinist), Dustman, Watercresse 
Matman, Pieman and Jemmy Lovel (a tinker 

The prints are signed, drawn and engrave 
by T. L. Busby and were published for him 0 
January 1, 1880, by Messrs. Baldwin and Co 
Paternoster-row, and the Artist’s Repository, 2! 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. They are i 
the original frames. 

I shall appreciate any information yo 
can give about these prints. Are they rai 
to-day ?—K. A. C. Hussanps, 19, Bridgegat 
Retford, Nottinghamshire. 


Thomas L. Busby’s Costume of the Li 
Orders was published in 1820 (not 1880) /wit 
24 hand-tinted etchings of examples of the dres 
worn by artisans and manual workers of th 
period. The volume contained a two-pag 
introduction and one page of explanatory te 
to each plate. The missing subjects are Owe 
Clancey (the frost-bitten sailor), Draymer 
Fortune Teller, Mayday, Fireman, Chimme 
Sweepers, Postman and a coloured frontispiee 
showing a Sandwich-man with the title of th 
volume on a placard on his back. 

There was a re-issue of the publicatio 
with slight variations in the plates and in th 
publisher’s imprint. The complete volum 
is rare, but the missing plates should 6 
obtainable for a reasonable sum. 


PORTRAIT FOR IDENTIFICATION 


I enclose a photograph [page 1203] of an @ 
painting (2831 ins. by 224 ins.) which has been i 
the possession of my Fimcily for at least 200 y 
and wonder whether you can help me by ide 
ing the painter and his sitter. The lady's 
auburn, the eyes brown; the dress is of wory 
greenish-black satin embroidered with 
threadwork. % 

The original canvas, owing to fraying 
the edges, has been mounted on another can 
aM the stretcher is not of modern type. 

gnature or initials appear on the pat 
ie on the underneath canvas the initials 
have been faintly painted in brown. I have 
told that the costume is early 17th century and 
riple-tiered ruff French in origin.—A. * 
Putrorp, The White House, Tally Ho! Corner 
North Finchley, N.12. 
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NIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT ASCRIBED 
FRANS POURBUS THE YOUNGER 


See question: Portrait for Identification (page 1202) 


The portrait may be ascribed to Frans 
ourbus the younger (1569-1622), or to an 
immediate follower. The younger Pourbus, who 
as born at Antwerp, was in full practice from 
yout 1595 until his death. He painted for the 
rchduke Albert in Brussels, for Vincenzo 
onzaga (for whom he supplied a gallery of the 
ost famous women of the day), and for the 
edici family. He died in Paris. 

A great number of portraits were pro- 
iced by Frans Pourbus and his studio; the 
sst known are his Austrian and Medici 
1eens and princesses; but it has not proved 
yssible to identify this lady or to trace a 
plica of the portrait. 


COIN OF JAMES I 


I have a gold coin or medallion about 
'/5 ins.in diameter and about 1/16 in.in thickness. 
bearded king holding orb and sceptre is on one 
de, and round the perimeter are the words: 
ACOBVS D. G. MAG. BRIT. FRAN. 
T HIBER. REX. On the other side are a coat- 
‘arms set in a Tudor (?) rose and the in- 
ription: A DNO. FACTVM EST ISTVD 
T EST MIRAB. IN OCV. NRIS. Can 
nu tell me what this coin is ?—D. O. PAaTER- 
yN, Lipscombe Farm, Lower Knaphill, 
Joking, Surrey. 


The coin, photographs of which we repro- 
ice, is the fine gold sovereign of James I, of 
ie denomination of 30 shillings, known as a 
se rial, from the rose on the reverse. This 
a very fair specimen of a coin that is com- 
atively rare. The Latin inscription on the 
verse is the text: “This is the Lord’s doing 
id it is marvellous in our eyes.” 


BVERSE AND REVERSE OF A GOLD ROSE RIAL OF JAMES I. 
1? INS. DIAMETER 


See question: A Coin of James I 


TO 


PORTRAIT GROUP OF AN UNKNOWN OLD MAN AND CHILDREN, HERE 


ATTRIBUTED TO NATHANIEL DANCE (circa 1780) 


See question: 


GRANDFATHER’S BOOK 


I enclose a photograph of an oil painting, 
40 ins. by 51 ins. I shall be most grateful if you 
or any of your readers can identify the sitters or 
suggest by whom the group was painted.—T. 
WELSH, Quinta Palmeira, Madeira. 


This pleasant group can be attributed with 
reasonable assurance to Nathaniel Dance (1734- 
1811). It is a characteristic work of the late 
1770s or early 1780s. It would not be surprising 
to find the initials N.D. on the pedestal of the 
urn or the block of stone in the right-hand 
corner. Up to 1776 Dance was a frequent 
exhibitor of portraits and historical pieces. He 
gave up painting as a profession in 1790, when he 
married the rich widow, Mrs. Dummer. He then 
took the additional name of Holland and entered 
Parliament, and in 1800 he was made a baronet. 

No suggestion can be offered about the 
identity of the man portrayed, but if the folio 
volume carried by the boy bears a legible title 
(none is visible on the photograph under a mag- 
nifying glass) that might provide a clue. 


IN WHAT OLD TOWN? 
I should be grateful if you could identify 


the scene depicted in the water-colour a photograph 
of which, made from a colour transparency, is 
enclosed. When I bought the water-colour it was 
in an original frame with a statement that it was 
by P. Marny. It has been suggested to me that the 
scene is some old town in the Alsace region or, 
perhaps, in Bruges—W. W. Porter, 14, 
Oxford-street, Nottingham. 


Paul Marny, a 19th-century French painter 
and lithographer, was from about 1857 an 
occasional exhibitor at the Paris Salon. Although 
he made several tours 
through Europe, the 
majority of his identified 
drawings represent the 
architectural beauties of 
his own country, espec- 
ially those of the cities 
of Normandy and other 
parts of northern France. 
The ancient arch span- 
ning the narrow street 
of medizval houses is 
the Porte de la Grosse 
Horloge at Rouen, so 
named from the famous 
16th-century clock dial 
immediately above the 
arch. Beyond is the belfry- 
tower and in an alcove to 
the right, not clearly 


Grandfather's Book 


discernible in the photograph, is a foun- 
tain dating from 1733. Marny paid at least 
two visits to England, and he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1890 a view of Saumur-sur- 
Loire. There is a drawing by him of Caen at the 
National Art Gallery of New South Wales at 
Sydney. Lithographs exhibited by him at the 
Paris Salon were mostly street views in northern 
France. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editor, CouNTRY LiFe, 2-10, 
Tavistock-street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. A photograph or a 
careful drawing 1s often helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not move than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given, or is advice offered to veaders 
about ways and means of disposing of their 
possessions. 


THE PORTE DE LA GROSSE HORLOGE 


AT ROUEN. WATER-COLOUR BY PAUL 


MARNY 


See question: In What Old Town? 
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ENGRAVINGS ON POTTERY 


By STANLEY W. FISHER 


1—LID OF A POMADE POT PRINTED FROM AN ENGRAVING ENTITLED WAR BY JESSE AUSTIN. Austin worked for t 
pottery firm of Pratts, of Fenton, Staffordshire, almost continuously from the mid-1840s to his death in 1879. (Right) 2—BREAD PLA 
PRINTED BY JESSE AUSTIN WITH A BIBLICAL SUBJECT. This has a border of buff and gold; it was made in 1851 for the Gre 


revival of interest in pomade pot lids, 

such as the one shown in Fig. 1. The 
complete article was a container for the bear’s 
grease that was used to dress the hair at a time 
when the custom of powdering the hair had 
been given up, and it may be supposed that 
well-decorated lids were conducive to greater 
sales. ; 

Attractive as many pot lids may be, 
especially when properly framed and displayed, 
it is not generally realised that a much wider 
use was made of the kind of decoration that 
appears upon them, which in fact was the first 
large-scale use of underglaze printing in colours 
on ceramics. It was George Baxter who, in 
1836, took out a patent for printing with oil 
colours on paper by means of building up a 
picture, stage by stage, imposing colour 
upon colour from engraved steel plates. In so 
doing he was really improving on the pioneer 
work of J. B. Jackson and Savage, who used 


()* recent years there has been a marked 


—o 


e 


Exhibition 


wooden printing blocks, and in turn the Staf- 
fordshire potters copied his new process, taking 
full advantage of the new underglaze colours, 
“gaudy colours”’ as they were first called, that 
were discovered about the end of the first 
quarter of the 19th century by W. W. Booth, of 
Stoke, and Joseph Twigg, of Burslem, accord- 
ing to report. 

Because all colours had to be transferred 
separately, four or more of them, it was neces- 
sary to secure perfect registration, and to this 
end tiny dots were first printed at either end of 
an oblong design, or in a circle around a round 
one. This done, there was a definite order of 
printing for most ordinary designs—the first 
impression. in buff, the second in blue, the third 
in pink or red, and so‘on. Finally, and directly 
contrary to Baxter’s custom, the line engraving, 
either stippled or in line, was added in brown. 
It was a very complicated and difficult process, 
and not to be confused with modern lithog- 
raphy, which enables all the colours to be applied 


at one operation. The wonder is that che 
production was ever at all possible. 

So much for the process, which was adopt 
about 1845-50 by many Staffordshire potte 
among them Brown-Westhead, Moore, T. J. a 
J. Mayer, of Longport, Hammersley, of Brow 
hills and, above all, the Pratts, of Fenton. It 
with the wares made by the Pratts that we a 
immediately concerned. Felix and Richa 
Pratt belonged to the same family as the Pre 
who is well known for his moulded, gail 
coloured jugs; they set up early in the 19 
century on the site of the old Thomas Hea 
Pottery. Felix had two sons, one of whom, al 
called Felix, secured a patent for the improy 
printing process’ on December 31, 1847, 
applied to pot lids. The patent may have be 
in his name, but the real credit undoubtec 
belongs to a clever engraver named Jes 
Austin, whose name or initials appear on mu 
Pratt ware (Figs. 1, 2 and 7). He learnt} 


trade as an apprentice at Davenports, Bursle 


3.—TRINKET SET PRINTED WITH SCENES OF RUINS ON A TURQUOISE GROUND. (Right) 4—MUG PRINTED WITH Th 


STONE JETTY, AND ON THE REVERSE THE TORRENT, AFTER BERGHEM, ON A TURQUOISE GROUND 


gq 


|x 


1 owas with the Pratts 
m the mid-’40s until his 
‘\th in 1879, with a gap of 
‘ew years while he did ex- 
‘lent and similar work at 
‘uldon Place, the pottery 
ned by Brown-Westhead, 
ore and Co. 

It was Austin who inven- 
Lor copied most of the Pratt 
signs, and many of his scrap- 

dks and engraved plates still 
sist. Among famous artists 

‘lose pictures he copied are 
lirillo (Fig. 7), Landseer, 
i\lkie, Gainsborough, Berg- 
jm (Figs. 4and 6), Mulready, 
ebster (Fig. 8), Withering- 
(2 and Warren (Fig. 2), 
id he also engraved a very 
‘de range of prints for the 
‘nerican trade, featuring 
jl-known buildings and 
‘ices of historical interest 
| the States. We find a 
yst decorative set of views 

English mansions and 
-ates, among them Windsor 
‘stle, Osborne House, San- 
‘wn Castle and Haddon Hall. 
icture royalty, statesmen, 
‘ews of London, marine and fishing 
nes, flowers and imaginary romantic ruins 
) all kinds. Since the pot lids in particular 
ire designed to catch the eye, and to 
‘Ip to sell the pomade, many subjects were 
‘signed to appeal to popular sentiment, 
‘that in addition to the ordinary round 
| pious or moral ones there is a rare set of 
jints relating to the abolition of the slave 

ade—Uncle Tom and Eva, Uncle Tom and 
‘gree, and Harriet Beecher Stowe with a copy 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin in her hand. 

The pigments used by the Pratts, strong 
it never gaudy, show to much better advan- 
ge when the prints are seen on more ambitious 
eces. What is more, they seem to have much 
eater depth, and in many cases to resemble oil 
linting to an amazing degree. There is record 
at, in addition to tea and dessert services that 
tre exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
ere was also a series of large, flat dishes or 
aques printed after masterpieces by Mulready 
The Last In), Landseer (Highland Music), 
fitherington (The Hop Garden), Wilkie (The 
lind Fiddler), Webster (The Truant)—Fig. 8— 
id Gainsborough (Cottage Childven). The scrip- 
ral subject by H. Warren (Fig. 2) was 


Other series 
national heroes, 
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considered fine enough to be shown in a frame, 
and the inscription on the stone in the left fore- 
ground (J. Austin sculp. 1851) indicates that 
it was prepared specially for the occasion. It is 
noteworthy that the Pratts were awarded a gold 
medal for their wares. 

A very wide range of articles, practically all 
utilitarian, was produced besides services, 
including sets of plates with borders in different 
colours—so many of each (Fig. 7)—cake plates, 
jugs with or without metal covers (Fig. 5), 
bread plates (Fig. 2), cheese dishes, mugs 
(Figs. 4 and 6), covered pots of many shapes 
and sizes and trinket sets (Fig. 3). Pairs of 
ornamental vases are known, but they are very 
rare. 

The harmony of the well-chosen printed 
colours is enhanced by the use of strong but 
lovely border enamels in blue, orange-red, red, 
green, lilac, magenta and turquoise, and by 
narrow conventional borders printed in brown 
and gold that are characteristic of the ware. 
Sometimes, however, they are more ambitious, 
as on the bread plate illustrated in Fig. 2, or 
featuring oak-leaves, arabesques, or classical 
figure subjects. 

The body or paste to which the Pratts 
applied their prints was a very white earthen- 
ware or “‘semi-porcelain,’’ rather subject to fine 


—WHITE-BORDERED PLATE PRINTED WITH A SCENE AFTER MURILLO. (Right) 


(Left) 5.—JUG WITH COVER THAT HAS 
DECORATION AS FIG. 4, BUT ON AN ORANGE-RED 
(Above) 
WITH THE TORRENT, AFTER BERGHEM 
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THE SAME 
6.—TWO-HANDLED MUG PRINTED 


crazing. Marks are uncommon, though those of 
“Pratt and Co., Fenton, Staffordshire,” and 
“Pratt, Fenton,’ accompanied by a number, 
are known, printed in brown. “Pratt Ware” 
has been reintroduced in the Potteries, and 
the reproductions are marked with due 
acknowledgement to the “Jesse Austin Pro- 
cess.” 

It is surely a great pity that the term 
“hand-painted”’ has been given an importance, 
as compared with “printed,’’ quite out of all 
proportion to its real worth. So much pottery 
and porcelain, not only the truly antique, but 
also that made during the 19th century, was 
badly painted by artists of indifferent ability, 
whereas the skill of the engraver was almost 
invariably very high indeed. So it was with 
Jesse Austin and his fellows at Fenton. Nowa- 
days the revolutionary “‘silk screen’’ process 
enables the decorator to apply all his colours at 
the same time, with a final result that is well- 
nigh indistinguishable from brushwork, but at 
best the Pratt print, with its thick and generous 
pigments, still holds its own with any other, and 
for that reason it is well that it is to be found 
on such a wide range of ware. 

Illustrations: 1, 3, 4 and 5, H. G. Wolf; 
2and 7, F. D. Bullock; 6, Captain and Mrs. E. 
Bruce George; 8, H. J. Lewis. 


pees is 


8.—PLATE PRINTED WITH THE 


TRUANT, AFTER T. WEBSTER, ON A MARBLED GREEN GROUND 


a 
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that are apt to puzzle the muddle-headed. 

Many Britons are always a little confused 
between the two great amateurs Travis and 
Travers, and can never be sure which is which 
of the two professional champions, Hagen and 
Hogan. The names are certainly alike, but 
seldom have there been two men more unlike 
each other. Both are men of tremendous 
character, but of character how different! 
Hogan is essentially serious; he has worked un- 
ceasingly at the game and practised to a degree 
of which most people are incapable; he has, as 
I imagine, put his earnings safely away and is, 
to say the least, a very well-to-do man. Hagen 
was a showman, alike by nature and by cultiva- 
tion; he was also a great enjoyer, taking cham- 
pionships as they came among parties, and as 
for money, his only idea was to spend it in the 
most profuse and public manner possible. 
“Light come, light go’ seems to have been 
his motto, and he might serve for the 
picture of Alken’s bearing that title and 


NAMOUS American golfers have had names 
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THE GREAT SHOWMAN 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


some fellows I'd try a different technique, com- 
plimenting them highly on the way they were 
playing or on an especially good shot. I’d insist 
that when they'd won the championship, we'd 
go on tour together.”’ No doubt whatever he 
was a formidable man to play against and took 
ingenious pains to make himself more so. . 

Yet when all is said Hagen must surely 
have been the most forgivable person in the 
world, and the reader will find it hard to remain 
angry with him. About his braggadocio and his 
various little tricks there is a certain naive 
quality that was and is disarming. There is a 
foundation of real kindliness, of something more 
than mere good fellowship about him, and his 
coolness and courage were astonishing. “If I 
had Christian’s nerve,’ said Captain Becher 
of Becher’s Brook fame, “‘I would give every- 
thing I have in the world,” and some distraught 
golfer in the agony of the moment must have 
felt much the same about Hagen. Added to 
terrific physical strength and stamina, he 
possessed a casualness that nothing could 


“THEY ALWAYS SAID I STARTED MY SHOT WITH A SWAY AND ENDED WITH 


A LUNGE, AND I GUESS THEY WERE ABOUT RIGHT.” 


Two of the illustrations in 


The Walter Hagen Story, reviewed in the accompanying article 


showing Jack Mytton asleep in a post-chaise 
with a stream of bank notes fluttering out of 
the window. 

Walter Hagen is one of those people to 
whom that journalists’ friend, the dreadfully 
overworked word ‘fabulous,’ is constantly 
applied, and certainly he has been the subject of 
more legends than any other golfer. He is not, 
as they say, ““everybody’s money,” for he had 
some, on the face of them, unlovable charac- 
teristics. For instance, his autobiography, The 
Walter Hagen Story, written with Margaret 
Seaton Heck (Heinemann, 30s.), will exasperate 
many people by its rather vulgar insistence on 
his gorgeous living, his staying at the Savoy, his 
cars and chauffeurs and footmen, his parties, 
his lady friends, his elaborate clothes, and so on. 
Again there is something unpleasing about what 
would to-day be called—the word was invented 
after his time—his gamesmanship. Of this he 
makes no secret. For instance, of his tie with 
Lafitte for the French championship he says: 
“Since I knew Lafitte didn’t like to play too 
quickly, I put on extra steam all the way 
round.’ Again, as to the forms of ‘“‘strategic 
thinking’”’ which could affect an opponent he 
explains: ‘““With Gene [Sarazen], I’d treat him 
as a kid, casually remarking that I could beat 
him any day in the week at any game. With 


disturb. “I could,” he says, ‘‘sleep through a 
cyclone and relax with a brass band playing in 
the same room with me.” “‘Relaxed”’ is to-day 
a very fashionable word, and it certainly applied 
to Hagen. He had a genius for forgetting his bad 
shots and knew, I think, that he was sure to 
make one or two in any round. When he’d put 
his ball into a bad place he wasted no time on 
wondering why. ‘There she lies’”’ was his motto 
and all he was concerned with was to get it out 
again. 

Hagen had not, I should say, a good style. 
He himself said that it began with a sway and 
ended with a lunge; it certainly was not faultless 
and was apt to produce those one or two bad 
shots a round, but when he came near the hole 
there was no crudity but a wonderful delicacy 


DAMA AAAAMAMAAA22M22W21 11 


DAYBREAK 
YUM BLING through the leaves of light 
The winking fledgling dawn 
Puffs up her down against the cold 
Of heaven’s dew-starved lawn, 
Flutters from cloud to thinning cloud 
To fly, wings diamond-spun, 
Singing, lost and joyous in 
Rose-gardens of the sun. 
PAMELA PAGE. 
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of touch. He was perhaps the first man 
to realise the.virtue of boiling three shots 
into two. To use a phrase of a great maj 
a previous generation, Mr. Laidlay, he often) 
to ‘‘trust to a pitch and a putt.’”’ Never was 
trust better justified, and the delicacy of 
shots round the green was equalled by 4 
boldness. 

The record of his victories, set out at 
end of the book, is a long one; I will name ¢ 
a few. He won the American Open Champ’ 
ship twice and our British Open four times. 
won the American P.G.A. match play champ 
ship five times in all and four times in cons\ 
tive years—an astonishing feat. Almost then 
astonishing of all his feats was his bea: 
Bobby Jones, then at the height of his pow 
in a 72-hole match by thirteen up and twi 
to play. In Ben Sayers’s often quoted word 
another occasion: “It’s not possible but | 
a fact.”’ For once, Hagen thinks, Bobby “in 
the fatal mistake of not sticking to his sys 
of play in*our match and played me insteac 
the card.’’ I like his answer to the questi 
what the result of the match proved. It is 
of sound sense and fundamental mode: 
“Any champion golfer,’”’ he says, “can beat ; 
other champion golfer on any given day. Ih 
pened to play Bobby on my particular day. 

On all the four occasions on. which Ha 
won our Open Championship I was there- 
Sandwich in 1922, at Hoylake in 1924, at Sa 
wich again in 1928 and the next year at M 
field. I have not much doubt that the best 
he played was at Muirfield, when he was folloy 
by two other Americans, Farrell and Die 
He began in the worst of the weather, hei 
rain and wind, with a 75 and then went on v 
a wonderful 67. That was the occasion, by 
way, when the members of the Honour 
Company were a little defiant about any 
beating 70 on their course, and a flippant per 
—a Scotsman, I hasten to add—telegraph 
“Suggest you play off men’s tees.”’ Hagen \ 
by six strokes, a great margin, with a scor 
292. He had done the very same score 
Sandwich the year before and won by only t 
but that he should win at all that time shoy 
the stuff he was made of. Not long before 
had arrived in England, having had no prac 
and being palpably untrained, to play a 72-1 
match against Compston at Moor Pz 
Compston was trained to the hour and, play 
splendidly, beat Hagen 18 and 17. 

The only way to wipe out this affr 
was to win the Open and Hagen set about 
going into rigid training at Sandwich 
working really hard at golf. Sarazen % 
Compston both hunted him but could not qi 
catch him. He was wonderfully consistent 
through, the very reverse of what he had b 
when he beat Ernest Whitcombe by a str 
at Hoylake. Then he was Hagen at his m 
outrageous in point of recoveries. At hole a 
hole on the way home he seemed as if he co 
not do it, and at hole after hole he got out 
some odious spot and took one putt. When 
put a really atrocious tee shot to the short 1 
into a bunker I gave him up for lost and w 
he got his three after all I suddenly reali 
that he was not to be stopped. In fact he # 
put away childish things and finished qi 
magnificently over those last five punish 
holes. 

It is difficult wholly to approve of Ha; 
perhaps, but it is still more difficult not 
admire him, and I think the people from wh 
admiration is most clearly due are his brot 
professionals. Not only did he help them 
make more money but he helped forward 
whole status of the profession in one partict 
respect. When he came to Deal to play in 
first championship he found he could not goi 
the club-house. So when he got to La Bot 
for the French Open he issued an ultimatum ¢ 
the club-house doors were opened to h 
Probably by this time they would have bi 
opened everywhere on these occasions, | 
I think it is a legitimate boast that he haste! 
the day. 


THE MORDIFORD 
DRAGON 


»1R,—Apropos of your recent cor- 
5 respondence about the Mordiford 
Dragon, I enclose a copy of an old 
lrawing of Mordiford Church, showing 
he dragon, which was displayed there 
ill about 1811, when the church was 
Jebuilt. It must have been repainted 
‘jeveral times, and Dingley, in his 
/tistory im Marble, gives a_ very 
lifferent drawing of it. The earliest 
i1otice of it seems to be that of Blount, 
he local historian, writing about 1670, 
_\vho gives this verse: 
This 1s the true effigies of the strange 
Prodigious monster which our 
woods did vange. 
In Eastwood it by Garston’s hand 
was slayne, 
5 A truth which old mythologists 
maintayne. 


MORDIFORD CHURCH, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
SHOWING THE PAINTED DRAGON WHICH 
DISAPPEARED WHEN THE CHURCH WAS 


| REBUILT ABOUT 1811 
| See letter: The Mordiford Dragon 
| In 1799 “‘an intelligent traveller”’ 

described it as a large green dragon 
twelve feet long, with a large head, 

red mouth, wings elevated and ex- 
panded and webbed feet. And he 
notes that the painting is the exact 
size of the monster. All writers seem 
‘to agree that the dragon was green— 
and there is a Green Dragon hotel in 
Hereford. This suggests that there is 


no connection with the Red Dragon of 
| 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Wales, and it goes against the usual 
explanation that the dragon is the 
wyvern of St. Guthlac’s Priory, in 
Hereford, to which Mordiford Church 
belonged, for that was a golden dragon 
on a red ground. 

The story of the monster slain by 
a condemned criminal, who was slain 
in turn by the dragon’s last breath, 
has a prologue in some versions, in 
which the dragon was found when tiny 
and brought up as a pet by a little 
girl, until it became a _ ravaging 
nuisance. Later versions have added 
that it was shot by Garston through 
the bung-hole of the cider-barrel in 
which he hid to attack it.—M. W., 
Hereford. 


UPON A WHITE HORSE 

From Viscount Chetwynd 

S1r,—I was much interested to see 
Miss Crosbie’s reference to the Banbury 
Cross nursery - rhyme, 
with the suggestion that 
it referred to Queen Eliza- 
beth I. My own recollec- 
tion of that particular 
line is) “To see a fine 
lady upon a white horse,”’ 
and I have always under- 
stood that the reference 
was originally to a 
“Fiennes lady,’’ meaning 
Celia Fiennes, the well- 
known diarist, whose 
family home, Broughton 
Castle, is near Banbury. 
—CHETWYND, Eastbury 
House, Newbury, Berks. 


A ROYAL CARPET 
Str,—In Mr. Oswald’s 
excellent concluding arti- 
cle on Bridgnorth, Shrop- 
shire (May 30), he referred 
to the carpet industry 
in this town and made 
allusion to the carpet 
given to Queen Victoria 
by the Ladies of England 
on the occasion of her 
Diamond Jubilee in 1897. 
I enclose a photograph 
of it. 

Mr. F. W. Head, in 
his booklet on the local 
carpet industry, states 
that this carpet (18 ft. 2 
ins. by 16 ft. 5 ins.) was 
made entirely by hand 
and took fourteen girls four months to 
complete. Ithasarich crimson ground, 
in the middle of whichis a bold coat-of- 
arms. The surround, with quadrant 
corners, is on a cream ground. On 
each side are rose, thistle, shamrock 
and daffodil sprays, representing the 
United Kingdom, while at the corners, 
arranged in oak-leaf wreaths and sur- 
mounted with the Royal Crown, are an 
elephant, beaver, tiger and kangaroo, 
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CARPET WOVEN AT BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE, FOR QUEEN 
VICTORIA’S DIAMOND JUBILEE IN 1897 
See letter: A Royal Carpet 


symbolically representing various 
parts of the Empire. 
The carpet contains 4,294,600 


stitches and still does duty on occa- 
sions in the Throne Room at Bucking- 
ham Palace.—H. L. CuNNINGTON, 3, 
Church-street, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 


TO BARK OR NOT TO 
BARK? 


Srr,—Apropos of the recent contro- 
versy about bridges at Lynmouth, 
Devon, perhaps two photographs of 
footbridges at Watersmeet (National 
Trust), above Lynmouth, may be of 
interest. It is my personal opinion 
that the more emphatically rustic 
bridge is less pleasing esthetically 
than the other more utilitarian bridge; 
that is, the sawn poles are happier 
than the “pretty-pretty”’ effect with 
the bark left on. Anyone agreeing 
with this view may find here something 
of a hint and warning to any authority 
having charge of places much visited 
for their wild and picturesque beauty. 
—J. D. U. Warp, Watchet, Somerset. 


DOVECOTE POTENCES 


Srr,—I am afraid that I see CouUNTRY 
Lire but rarely in these times, and I 
have only recently been reading the 


issues for December, January and 
February last. I must, however, write 
in connection with the letters of Mr. 
Buncombe and Mr. Kingswell in the 
issues for December 13, 1956, and 
January 3 respectively. 

There is a good specimen of a 
dovecote, with what is claimed to be 
the original potence, in the kitchen 
garden at Bisham Abbey, near 
Marlow, on the Thames. It is in quite 
good condition, and when repairs were 
done to the roof in 1953, while I was 
staying at the Abbey, the timbers 
were found to be strong and sound. 
It is said to be Norman and believed 
to be the earliest dovecote still extant. 
The potence itself may well not be so 
old as the building, but it is quite 
obviously full of years and, moreover, 
was working satisfactorily when I last 
saw it. 

Just along the river at Hurley, 
which is upstream two or three miles, 
there is a similar dovecote, thought to 
be nearly as old as the Bisham one, 
but I believe that this has been some- 
what modernised in recent times. 
Both, however, are well worth an 
inspection by anyone really interested. 
Bisham Abbey is now in the occupa- 
tion of the Central Council for Physical 
Recreation, which uses it as a training 


FOOTBRIDGES AT WATERSMEET, ABOVE LYNMOUTH, DEVON 
See letter: To Bark or not to Bark ? 
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centre, but visitors are always wel- 
comed, by appointment, and can be 
shown round. 

Incidentally, while I was staying 
in Calcutta some months ago, I saw a 
house which used to belong to Henry 
Vansittart, a former Governor of 
Bengal in the old East India Company 
days; it was he who purchased Bisham 
Abbey, during his period of service 
with the company, and his descendants 
still own the Abbey to-day and 
live in the Dower House in the 
grounds. In the principal bedroom 
and in the drawing-room there still 
hang large and heavy curtains 
made of old Bengal printed cotton, 
brought back from India by Henry 
Vansittart; apart from divers pieces of 
necessary mending in places, they 
look almost as good as new and the 
colours are as bright as they must ever 
have been.—-JoHN MEAsurREs, Mission 
House, P.O. Barharwa, Santal Par- 
ganas, Bihar. 


THE JAMESTOWN 
ANNIVERSARY 


Srr,—With reference to the letter from 
Mr. T. G. Scott about the Jamestown 
anniversary (May 30), I have a similar 
print to that illustrated of Captain 
John Smith with the following lines 
inscribed under the portrait: 

These are the lines that shew thy 

Face; but those : 

That shew thy Grace and Glory, 

brighter bee: 

Thy Faive Discoveries and Fowle- 

Overthrowes 

Of Salvages, much Civilliz’d by 

thee if 

Best shew thy Spirit; and to it 

Glory Wyn, 
So, thou art Brasse without, but 
Golde within. 

I have another coloured print, 
also published by W. Richardson, of 
Castle-street, Leicester-square, and 
dated 1793, of Princess Pocahontas, 
inscribed ‘‘Matoaka als. Rebecka 
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daughter to the mighty Prince Pow- 
hatan Emperor of Attanoughkomouck 
als Virginia converted and baptized in 
the Christian faith, and wife to the 
worss. Mr. Joh Rolff.”’ 

I have a third print in a similar 
style to the other two depicting “The 
Honourable Sir Thomas Smith, Knight 
late Embassador from His Majestie to 
ye great Emperour of Russia, Gov- 
ernour of ye Honble. and famous 
Societyes of Merchants tradinge to ye 
East Indies Muscovy the French and 
Somer Ilands Company Treasurer for 
Virginia, etc.’”’ Under this portrait is 
Sir Thomas’s coat-of-arms.—CECcIL 
RoLFE, Home Close, Garsington, near 
Oxford. 


JACOBEAN STABLES 


Srr,—In my article on Whitmore Hall, 
Staffordshire, published in CouNTRY 
Lire last week, mention was made of 
the stables at Over Peover, Cheshire, 
seat of the senior branch of the Main- 
waring family until the male line 
failed at the end of the 18th century. 
By courtesy of the National Buildings 
Record I am able to send you a 
photograph of the Over Peover stables, 
which were built by Ellen, widow of 
Sir Philip Mainwaring, Bt., and are 
dated 1654. It is interesting to com- 
pare them with the very similar, 
though probably rather earlier, stables 
at Whitmore. The Over Peover 
example is considerably more elabor- 
ate, with richer carving and a plaster 
ceiling with heraldry, grotesque ani- 
mals’ heads, foliage and strapwork. 
They have been described as the finest 
stables of their period in England.— 
GoRDON NareEs, Chailey, Sussex. 


FOXES IN HAMPSTEAD 


Srr,—A few nights ago our four fowls 
disappeared from our Hampstead home 
and there were the usual traces of 
blood and feathers reminiscent of 
murder in the farmeyard. One of the 
trails led to the body of a hen buried 
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SWAMP CYPRESSES IN THE GARDENS OF THE PETIT-TRIANON 
AT VERSAILLES 
See letter: A Neglected Tree 
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THE STABLES AT OVER PEOVER, CHESHIRE, DATED 1654 


See letter: Jacobean Stables 


with only its feet showing. The next 
night the fox returned and removed his 
buried treasure. I believe that there 
are quite a number of foxes still on 
Hampstead Heath and in the neigh- 
bourhood.—R. J. Kirton, Byron 
Cottage, North End-avenue, N.W.3. 


IRON GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Sir,—I was much interested in the 
photograph of two iron garden seats 
and,.the letter from Mr. G. E. Bun- 
combe, who wished to know their age 
(May 23). I have a seat similar in 
every detail to the larger of the two. 
It stood beside a rockery in the 
shrubbery at my old home not far 
away. The celebrated Mrs. Delany, 
in one of her letters, mentions seeing 
this shrubbery and pleasure grounds 
being laid out when she was on one of 
her country house visiting tours, and 
as she died in 1788, aged 88 years, the 
seat, which I am sure was in its place 
when the pleasure ground was laid 
out, must be considerably older than 
the gardens at Saffron Walden, and 
Mr. Buncombe must be right in 
thinking his seats earlier than 1843. 
Even if my guess is not correct, it is a 
strange coincidence to find two 
identical seats, one in Essex, the other 
in Ireland.—BLaNncnHE PoE, Grallagh, 
Nenagh, Evve. 


NAVIGATION ON THE 
RIVER WYE 


Srr,—Mr. I. Cohen’s reference (May 
30) to navigation continuing on the 
River Wye up to the middle of the 
19th century recalls that as late as 
1859 the Hereford, Hay and Brecon 
Railway Company was required by its 
Act of Incorporation to satisfy the 
Admiralty in respect of any crossing of 
the river where it was tidal, and to 
provide navigational warning lights at 
any such crossing at night, while all 
other railway works adjacent to the 
tidal parts of the river were to be 
subject to Admiralty inspection and 
approval. All owners of title to lands 
“lying to Riverward of the Railway” 


were to be allowed, subject to 
Admiralty approval, to construct 
“Quays, Wharfs, or other Works to 
Riverward of the Railway, free from 
all Claims on the Part of the (Railway) 
Company.” 

The same Act required the Rail- 
way Company to indemnify | the 
owners of the toll-bridge across the 
Wye between Whitney and Clifford 
against loss of toll income due to the 
opening of the railway. This particular 
clause recalled that the toll bridge in 
question had been built under an Act 
of 1796 in succession to “Three 
Bridges of Stone’’ which had _ been 
swept away by floods.—D. S. M. 
BARRIE, 20, Buckingham-avenue, 
Whetstone, N.20. 


A NEGLECTED TREE 


S1r,—It is to be feared that the atten- 
tion now being paid to the dawn red 
wood (Metasequoia glyptostroboides) 
may divert attention from its worthy 
close relative, the swamp cypress 
(Taxodium distichum). In many ways 
the two trees are very similar. Both 
are deciduous, for which reason the 
swamp cypress is often known in the 
United States as Old Baldy, and both 
flush bright green in the spring and 
turn golden-brown in the autumn, 
before shedding the whole annual 
growth on all but the terminal shoots, 
a curious habit limited to these two 
conifers. Both like moisture—if not 
visibly damp ground, at least a sité 
with an abundant underground water 
supply. 

In youth the dawn redwood seems 
the faster grower, but we have no 
knowledge yet as to what it will do im 
middle life or in old age, while we do 
know that the swamp cypress 1s 
probably the larger tree in nature. 
On present evidence one is tempted te 
suggest that swamp cypress is pOS- 
sibly more tolerant both of excessively 
wet and modevately dry sites than the 
dawn redwood. At any rate, the 
swamp cypress can make a fine tree iff 
England, as well as in other parts of 
western Europe. 

The three trees in my photograph 


‘AN IRON GRAVE-SLAB IN 


(ST. LEONARD’S CHURCH, 
‘BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 
See letter: The Shropshire Iron Industry 
lire growing in the gardens of the 
/Petit-Trianon at Versailles; the tower 
xf Marie Antoinette’s dairy can be 
seen in the background. They are 
brobably of considerable age, but two 
of them are still in perfect health. The 
eaning tree, however, is attacked by 
he sulphur polypore, a fruit body of 
hich can be seen as a white spot on 
the trunk, some twenty feet from the 
fround. No doubt the fungus has 
alled some of the roots, so that the 
ree has become unstable. At Easter, 
vhen the photograph was taken, they 
vere in their first flush of bright green. 
&T. R. Peace, Woodlands, Tilford, 

‘Farnham, Surrey. 

(We hope shortly to publish an 
irticle on notable examples of the 
jwamp cypress in London.—ED. | 


THE SHROPSHIRE IRON 
INDUSTRY 


jrr,—In the second of the recent 
jirticles on Bridgnorth I referred to 
jhree iron grave-slabs that are pre- 
erved in St. Leonard’s Church. Your 
jeaders may be interested to see a 
photograph of one of them commemor- 
\iting Thomas Stedman, of Bridgnorth, 
jwho died in 1707. His coat-of-arms 
|yppears under the epitaph. Cornelius 
jActon (died 1701) has a massive 
lab with very crude lettering. The 
arliest of the three is to Thomas 
shepherd, who died in 1679. 

| These early relics of the Shrop- 
ihire iron foundries are probably less 
jvell known than the grave-slabs to be 
een in churches in the region where 
jhe Wealden iron industry flourished, 
jiotably at Wadhurst and East Grin- 
jitead.—ARTHUR OSWALD, fosslyn 
|Touse, Dovmansland, Surrey. 


DISUSED SALTINGS: A 
SUGGESTION 


)tR, With reference to the article Salt 
vom the Solent, (May 9), describing 
the decline and fall of the Solent salt 
jndustry, there are two salt-pans 
hear Lymington, each of about four 
heres, still in working order, though 
‘hey are not now used for salt produc- 
ion. Some years ago, I believe, an 
ittempt was made to breed oysters in 
these saltings, and a windmill was 
srected to improve the water circula- 
jon, but the experiment failed, to 
which the many thousands of oysters 
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shells at the bottom of the pans bear 
witness. Since then the only use to 
which the pans have been put is as 
model boating lakes, and even then 
the rapid growth of weed proved an 
obstacle. 

Could not these saltings be put to 
some practical use to-day? Could the 
breeding of the Lymington brine 
shrimp in these pans or any other 
form of pisciculture be an economic 
proposition ? 

There are, presumably, many 
hundreds of other saltings round our 
coasts which have fallen into disuse 
but which could be used again, and I 
imagine someone else has already 
given this problem some thought.— 
J. A. Hrppert (Major), The Salterns, 
Woodside, Lymington, Hampshire. 


PUZZLE OF THE RIDGES 


Si1r,—In the central plains of Somer- 
set are found many more or less 
isolated hills with well-defined ridges. 
I enclose a photograph of one of these, 
close to the main road between Wells 
and Cheddar at Wookey. A _ well- 
known writer on topography has 
recently stated that these ridges were 
cut to grow vines for the great monas- 
tery at Glastonbury. Local opinion is 
that they were formed by cattle 
grazing. I wonder what your readers 
think. 

The latter theory seems the more 
likely. It is curious, however, that 


cattle are very rarely seen on them, 
but this may be due to the fact that 
under improved conditions of farming 
more grass is now available in flatter 
places. 


Animals do not plant their 
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feet as if they were going up hill, as 
might be expected, but walk along the 
ridges. Fairly obviously, there has to 
be an optimum consistency of soil, not 
too hard and not too soft, and this 
seems to be the case in our neighbour- 
hood. Also, there has to be an opti- 
mum slope: if it is too steep the 
animals cannot get along at all, and i 
it is nearly level no ridges result. 

Thus a single field may be ridged 
in some places but not in others. The 
ridges have a fairly constant width o 
18 ins., which would seem hardly con- 
venient for the planting of vines. 
Moreover, like the example in the 
photograph, they often face north and 
east, away from the sun. If grapes are 
to ripen in this climate the sites must 
be chosen with great care. 

There is, however, abundant 
evidence in documents that Glaston- 
bury Abbey grew its own grapes, and 
some places are named. But ridges do 
not seem to coincide with these places 
and are found on land which can 
never have belonged to Glastonbury. 
My second photograph is of Pan- 
borough, where the valleys of the Axe 
and the Brue join. We know from 
documentary evidence that the Abbey 
had a vineyard here. There are some 
narrow ridges high up on the north- 
east side of the hill, barely visible to 
the right of the big tree, but they are 
in almost the worst possible spot for 
growing vines.—R. D. REIp, 8, Cham- 
berlain-stveet, Wells, Somerset. 

[These ridges seem to be too nar- 
row to have been examples of Celtic 
terrace cultivation. Can any reader 
suggest what their origin was?—ED.] 
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FOR SETTING A MAN- 
TRAP? 


Srtr,—With reference to the letter 
from H. Hornyold-Strickland in your 
issue of May 23, I remember an old 
gamekeeper showing me a similar 
object which had been handed down 
to him by his father, and his telling me 
that it was originally used for setting 
the spring of a man-trap. The game- 
keeper died in 1910 at the age of 
eighty. 

Regarding smock frocks, about 
which you have published several let- 
ters recently, surely these were used in 
all parts of the country. I remember 
that children in rural districts wore 
them, as well as workers. I think the 
reasons that there are so few photo- 
graphs of them is that they were so 
generally worn as to be almost un- 
noticed, and also, of course, in those 
days not nearly so many photographs 
were taken. Were not smocks the 
forerunners of aprons?—PHILIP W. 
Bayuis, 41, Belmont-street, Southport, 
Lancashire. 


WOOD STANWAY 


Sir,—I should like to point out a 
slight error in my letter The Vanished 
Smock Frock, published on May 23. 
It concerns the “‘hamlet of Wood Stan- 
ley.” This should be Wood Stanway, 
not far from the village of Stanway, 
which lies on the main road between 
Stow-on-the-Wold and Tewkesbury. 
Wood Stanway lies at the end of a 
cul-de-sac in a wood about a mile 
away.—C. R. Denton, 64, Nailcote- 
avenue, Tile Hill, Coventry. 


HILLS IN SOMERSET SCORED WITH RIDGES, THE'!ORIGIN OF WHICH IS DISPUTED: NEAR 
WOOKEY (above) AND (below) AT PANBOROUGH 


See letter: Puzzle of the Ridges 
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A leader among the 
great tobaccos of the world. 
Unchanging in quality, { 
unique in flavour, slow- 
burning and very 
economical. 


2-072 airtight tins 9/7 


This singularly smooth 
tobacco, is lighter,to look 
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Superb leaf compressed 
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Famous hands — 
Famous watches 


SMITHS 


DE LUXE 


Among the famous owners of Smiths de 


Luxe watches are leaders in every field of 
achievement whose judgment and expe- 
rience are qualities which are naturally 
extended to the things they buy. They 
know that the dependability of these 
watches has been proved under 


the most testing conditions. 


Unconditionally guaranteed for 
one year, Smiths de Luxe watches M.V. “RUAHINE” of 17,851 tons 
are sold by Jewellers everywhere 

from £8.19.6 to £75. Write for 

illustrated brochure and details 

of Personal Payment Plan. 
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FROM 
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Lady's 17 jewel, water- 
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gan, a medieval stronghold with a delect- 
= able mid-Georgian Rococo interior, was 
‘equired from the St. Johns by Colonel Philip 
jones, a prominent Roundhead high in the 
wour of Oliver Cromwell, during the Protec- 
‘orate, and remained with his direct descend- 
‘jnts until quite lately, when it passed to the 
soothbys by marriage. Three articles in 
jounTRY Lire (Vol. CV, pp. 606, 670, 734) have 
jeen devoted to the history and architecture of 
his picturesque house. 
| At Fonmon the family portraits, which 
aclude generations of Joneses, Valpys and 
$oothbys, are of exceptional variety and dis- 
' inction—far above the average level of country 
louses in Wales. Among the Jones pictures 
‘which on the whole are eclipsed by the 
_ 3o0othby collection, formerly 
_t Ashbourne Hall, Derby- 
hire, and brought to Fonmon 
\y Sir Seymour, father of Sir 
ugo, the present owner) 
jhere is a conversation or 
amily piece which is of 
jseeptional anterest, 
hough hitherto it has 
ever been exhibited or 
\eproduced. 


In Hogarth’s own list of 

‘all the pictures that re- 

nained unfinished” o». Janu- 

ity 1, 1731, half-payment 

_javing already been received, 
s entered “A family of five 

igures—Mr. Jones.’’ Ho- 

jarth’s list was printed by 
{ohn Ireland (1798) and again 
xy J. B. Nichols (1833), but 

vithout further particulars of 

the Jones family picture, and 

R. B. Beckett, who in his 
Hogarth (1949) has taken great 
dains to provideacomplete and 

\p-to-date list, recording the 
eemre, adds that its dimen- 


| | “ee CASTLE in the Vale of Glamor- 


ions and whereabouts are 
amknown. There can be no 
loubt at all that the picture 
it Fonmon is the “family of 
jive figures” ordered by Mr. 
‘Jones, and since it was 
Jinished the group has 
lways been there. One of 
ynalf a dozen family and 
‘ponversation pieces which 
30 far have not been traced, 
|t may now be restored te 


ind is entitled to a high 
place among  his_ early 
sonversations. 

In The Jones . Family 
only two of the sitters can 
be positively identified. Robert Jones, 
the squire of Fonmon, stands wearing a 
brown suit and an _ embroidered blue 
Waistcoat. He was the great-grandson of 


‘Colonel Philip, founder of the family fortunes, 
and was 24 when the picture was painted. 
Seated beside him in a black dress, toying with 
‘2 spaniel and looking distinctly triste, is his 
‘mother (wée Mary Edwin), widow of the elder 
)Robert Jones. The identities of the other sitters 
fee not be definitely established, but a note in 
the Jones pedigree refers to the group as “ pic- 
ture with sisters,’’ of whom \there were three— 
Mary, Elizabeth and Ann. Robert’s younger 
brother, Oliver, is in all probability the other 
young man. The standing girl is in white, her 
sister in blue, and the suppositious Oliver, more 
soberly clad than the squire, in grey-green. The 
costumes with the deep greens and russets of the 
landscape in high summer form a colour har- 
mony that is still fresh and charming, though 
the canvas has not been cleaned for nearly a 
hundred years. 

Hogarth married Thornhill’s daughter in 
March, 1728-29, and then began painting con- 
versations as a means of support. With figures 
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By RALPH EDWARDS 


from 12 to 15 inches high, ‘‘ having novelty they 
succeeded for a while;”’ indeed their success was 
so pronounced as to prompt Vertue’s reflection: 
“happy are they that can get a picture of his 
painting’’—though to the artist they proved 
almost as tedious as engraving, and he soon 
turned his attention to social comedy, his 
“painted stage.’ The “novelty”? was not the 
introduction of a new form of portraiture— 
conversations with figures on a similar scale had 
been painted by Mercier and others before—but 
what his patrons set store by was the “exact 
imitation of natural likeness” in the matters of 


“shape, air and dress,’’ the lively invention and 
the skill with which the passing moment was 
arrested, so that the sitters, instead of looking 
posed, seemed to be caught unawares in familiar 
surroundings and represented entirely at ease. 


CONVERSATION PIECE BY HOGARTH OF THE JONES FAMILY, OF FONMON CASTLE, 


19:57 
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A HOGARTH DISCOVERY 


to the left. Doubtless Hogarth, knowing his 
patron owned a castle in Wales, thought one 
might be introduced with good effect into the 
landscape, for which he drew freely upon 
his fancy. 

Here Robert Jones is shown dressed in the 
height of fashion, and he had just returned from 
a Continental tour. In 1741 Charles Wesley 
made his acquaintance on his second visit to 
Wales, found that they had been at the same 
college and brought him to be “‘convinced of 
the truth.’ Robert died in June, 1742, and the 
following month Wesley recorded in his journal: 
“T rode over to Fonmon, and found Mrs. Jones 
thoroughly resigned to God, although feeling 
what it was to lose a husband, and such a hus- 
band in the strength of his years.’’ John and 
Charles Wesley remained on close terms with 


GLAMORGAN, PAINTED IN 1730-31 


It is just in this year when The Jones 
Family was painted that, despite Hogarth’s 
violent zenophobia, the influence of contem- 
porary French painting, particularly of Watteau, 
becomes apparent in the Dulwich Fishing 
Party and two or three other conversations, 
with a hint of the lyric mood of the /fétes 
champétres. 

This influence should not be exagge- 
rated (no two personalities could be more 
unlike than Hogarth and Watteau) and it is 
noticeable in lighter and more fluent brushwork 
rather than in any real similarity of mood. If in 
the Fonmon conversation piece there is no 
obvious indebtedness, the figures are already 
endowed with a lively grace, and the picture has 
close affinities with the Fountaine and Vane 
family pieces, both of which are probably of this 
date. For such a picture the design is adequate, 
though formal relations were never Hogarth’s 
forte. He tells us that conversations gave ‘some 
scope for the fancy” and the boy playing with a 
monkey provides an instance in point, serving 
also to establish a liaison between the two 
groups. The castle is not recognisable as 
Fonmon, nor is there a steep hill as shown 


the widow for many years, advising her 
on religous questions and the education of 
the heir. 

It is a pity we do not know if one 
of the sisters is Mary Jones, for her surviving 
letters have a singular charm. Years be- 
fore this conversation was ordered she wrote 
from London to Robert at Fonmon giving news 
of her friends: ‘‘Miss Letitia makes a Grand 
figure here in her Equipage. She came here last 
night, with her Tassels dangleing and her flam 
Beaux Blazeing and full of Grandeur and delight, 
she says her Mother gave her the Chair because 
her Brother might have the coach . . . we came to 
Town on Tuesday, there is not a great deal of 
company yet, every Body complains of Colds, 
some people dies of them . . . you never saw the 
Town so much in the French Air as will be this 
Winter for there has been vast numbers of 
Ladies at Paris this Summer, the Air as clear’d 
their complexion so that they are all come over 
Beauties, all the Court and Quality was dressed 
in French silks.’’ Did the Wesleys, one wonders, 
who established such a great ascendancy over 
the squire and his wife, also convert this 
frivolous girl? 
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WHY TREES ROT - 


OST of us have known from our child- 
M hood that old trees were sometimes 

hollow. If we did not experience the 
thrill of peering into or maybe actually entering 
a hollow tree, at least we heard of them in 
children’s tales, as the abode of gnomes and 
fairies, or as the home of engaging families of 
semi-human animals, according to our particu- 
lar taste in books. Possibly we have never since 
questioned how their hollowness came about. 
In fact, it is the work of fungi, lowly plants 
which spread about by spores and which require 
some form of organic material on which to feed. 
Some of them live in the soil, some on dead 
plant and animal material; among these the 
moulds on bread or cheese will be familiar to 
most of us. Others are the causative agents of 
plant and sometimes animal diseases. We are 


by 
Py 
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here concerned with a group which find wood a 
suitable food substance. They produce chemi- 
cals which dissolve the cell-walls of the wood, 
breaking them down to simpler substances on 
which the fungi can feed. As this process pro- 
ceeds, the wood is first stained, then progres- 
sively softened and weakened—a process known 
as rotting or decay—till finally it collapses 
completely and we have our hollow tree. Most 
of these fungi are not real parasites: they can- 
not attack the living cells of the outer wood, but 
have to confine their activities to the dead cells 
of the inner wood, the so-called “ heartwood.” 
Thus it is usually the heartwood which is 
destroyed, and the outer shell of live wood 
remains unrotted. 

A young tree, in theory at any rate, is 
completely covered with a skin of live bark and 
wood; over the roots, the trunk, the branches 
and the twigs this live layer is present to serve 
as a barrier to decay fungi. As long as a tree is 


in this fully protected condition only a few 
truly parasitic decay fungi can make their way 
in. This they do by their ability to attack live 
tissue and thus to make their own entry to the 
heartwood underneath. But as a tree gets older 
man, animals and the elements combine to open 
paths through which the decay fungi can enter. 
Branches are pruned off or broken by wind and 
snow; wounds are made at the base by hungry 
rabbits and squirrels, or by careless handling of 
logs being hauled out of the forest; roots die 
from disease, from bad drainage, or from 
drought. Once any of these things has hap- 
pened, the fungus spores which are present in 
the air soon germinate and spread through the 
wound, dead branch or dead root into the 
trunk. It should be our object to keep the live 
skin of our trees intact as long as we can, and if 


/ i ‘ Sh 
1.—BUTT ROT IN A SCOTCH PINE: DAMAGE THAT COMES 


fungi affect only the cells of the inner wood, leaving the bark and outer cells untouched. (Right) 2—SPRUCE BROKEN BY THE WIND, 
AFTER THE FUNGUS FOMES ANNOSUS HAD ROTTED IT 
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we have to break it, say by pruning off a 
branch, we should cover the wound with a layer 
of paint, so as to keep out the spores till the tree 
has healed it over. White lead paint gives a 
good protection (for appearance it should be of 
a subdued colour); some of the bituminous 
paints, which are now so popular for outdoor 
use, are also suitable, but not all, since some will 
not give a good cover on wood and others are 
toxic to the healing edges of the wound. 
Creosote is quite unsuitable for this job. 
Since their “skin” is probably intact, we 
should not expect to find rot in young trees, 
and indeed they are much more often sound 
than old ones. Unfortunately, however, there 
are several decay fungi which are true parasites 
and can make their own way in through live 
roots. One of these is the honey fungus, which 
produces clusters of orange-brown, spore-pro- 
ducing toadstools at the base of the trees it 
attacks, and curious black bootlace-like strands 


TO LIGHT ONLY WHEN THE TREE IS FELLED. The rot-causing 


By T. R. PEACE 


under their bark, a habit which earned it tha 


, 
! 
iy 
& A, . | 
name ‘shoestring fungus” in America. 
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It ij} 
sometimes a great nuisance in orchards of 
among ornamental trees and shrubs, not only} 
causing decay, but actually killing trees. T} 
usually spreads from old stumps to the treet) 
around, a fact which makes it essential t¢ 
remove the stumps of trees which it ha‘ 
attacked, if they are felled. Though honey fun} 
gus does occurin the forest and is sometimes) 
very damaging, another fungus, Fomes annosu 
is much more important there. This also ente 

through live roots, sometimes causing death) 
but more often decay. It probably cause f 
greater losses in British forests than any other} 
fungus; yet despite this it has no English name) 
and is usually referred to as fomes. It is ar 


i 


insidious pest, often hollowing out a si 
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without giving externalindication of its presence. 
It is only when the tree is felled, or maybe 
having been weakened by the fungus, broken 
in the wind, that the trouble is disclosed. The 
inconspicuous little brown and cream bracket 
like fruit bodies, which produce the spores, are 
borne only on trees which are very badly 
rotted or have actually been killed by the 
fungus. 

In young trees it is extremely difficult to 
detect rot without cutting them down. Timber 
merchants who buy trees standing must use 
their experience of trees of the same kind, of 
similar age and on the same sort of soil, t0 
decide what allowance, if any, they ought t0 
make for the decay they may find when they 
fell. 

It may be possible to detect a hollow tree 
by tapping it, but not one that is merely 
decayed. X-rays have been tried, but were 
quite unsuccessful; there was no appreciabl 
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difference on the photographic plate between 
rotten and sound wood. 

In older trees detection is an easier job. 
We can look for dead and obviously rotten 
branches, for unhealed wounds which are soft 
and rotten in the centre, and for woodpecker 
holes, which are usually made in decayed trees; 
we may even see actual cavities. We can 
also look for fruit bodies of decay fungi, some- 
times soft and bright-coloured brackets, which 
appear for a while and rot away, sometimes 
hard woody shelves which are usually of more 
sober hue, and which grow gradually larger 
year after year, until occasionally they are more 
than a foot across. All these are signs that 
decay fungi are at work. Normally the older a 
tree gets the more fungal inhabitants it gets, so 
that it is quite common to find two or three 
different fungi on the same tree. 

Trees are amazingly well able to tolerate 
fungal attack of this kind, even though they 
may have been severely damaged by it. It is 
quite common to find a tree with the majority 
of its roots killed by one of the parasitic decay 
fungi, but still growing well. Often the damage 
to the root-system is disclosed only when the 
tree is blown over because of its defective 
anchorage. I know of two old yews, one in the 
churchyard of Gilbert White’s village of Selborne, 
both of which carry crops of fungal fruit bodies 
without serious effect on their general health. 

But, of course, a rotten tree is inevitably 
more dangerous than a sound one, and if we 
know that one of our trees is decayed, we may 
have to take steps in the direction of greater 
safety. Much will depend on the kind of tree 
and on its position. A rotten elm, for instance, 
is nearly always dangerous; after all, it is a tree 
which will occasionally shed a perfectly sound 
branch on a still, hot day, apparently owing to 
the weight of the foliage, and possibly a weaken- 
ing effect on the wood caused by lack of water. 
Beech, which in old age often harbours a whole 
host of different fungi, sometimes snaps like a 
carrot, but the tough churchyard yews, despite 
their decay, are not really dangerous. A parti- 
ally decayed oak can be left in a place where 
the retention of an elm or beech would be the 
height of folly. 

But still, once we know a tree is decayed, 
we are bound to regard it as dangerous, and if 
it falls and causes damage we may be held 
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3.—ABNORMALLY LARGE ROOT OF A 
HAVE BEEN KILLED BY FOMES ANNOSUS. 


LARCH TREE WHOSE OTHER ROOTS 


“Often the damage to the root system i: 


disclosed only when the tree is blown over” 


legally responsible. In fact our responsibility 
goes further. It is our duty to inspect our trees 
for signs of decay and to take safety measures 
if such signs are found. But if a tree falls and is 
found to be rotten afterwards, we may not be 
held responsible for any damage it may have 
done, if the detection of the rot would have 
involved digging holes to inspect the roots or 
climbing ladders to look at the branches. 
Sometimes a rotten tree can be made safe by 
considerable cutting back, but if this involves a 
lot of large wounds it will store up trouble for 
the future. It may well be possible if a tree is 
well away from roads or footpaths to leave it 
alone, despite its decayed condition. Apart 
from the curious beauty of 
an old, decrepit tree, few of us 
can afford the expense of fell- 
ing a lot of trees that will not 
produce enough timber to pay 
the cost. 

Decay does not, of course, 
cease when the tree is felled. 
Fungi are just as capable of rot- 
ting timber in the sawmill, in the 


timber yard, or even in the house as they are in the 
forest. Indeed “‘dry rot,’’ which despite its name 
only attacks timber that is slightly damp, is one 
of the fears of every property owner. Generally 
the fungi that attack felled timber are different 
from those in the standing tree, and it is alse 
curious that trees which are subject to decay in 
the forest may produce timber resistant te 
decay when they are felled. Western red cedar 
is often decayed when alive, but produces a 
timber of exceptional durability, used for cedar 
shingles in America, and excellent for seed 
boxes in the garden or for greenhouse construc: 
tion. Yew is quite often rotted when alive, but 
felled it makes fence posts almost as durable as 
metal, and I have had excellent furniture made 
from old yew gate posts, which had lain lost and 
unsheltered in a damp wood for over ten 
years. 

But the decay of felled timber is a story on 
its own and we must end, as we started, with 
our hollow tree, the final result of the long, slow, 
but inexorable work of the wood-rotting fungi. 

Illustrations: 1, 2 and 4, M. Nimmo; 8, the 
author ; 5, Forestry Commission. 


4.—OPEN WOUND ON A SYCAMORE WHICH HAS ALLOWED DECAY TO ENTER. The saddle-back fungus is fruiting on the cru 
(Right) 5—SULPHUR POLYPORE GROWING ON AN OLD YEW IN BINSTED CHURCHYARD, HAMPSHIRE. Yews can tolerate 


fungi much better than many other trees 


MOTORING NOTES 


Rally was cancelled owing to fuel ration- 
ing, I was forced to miss my usual bus- 
pan’s holiday at the beginning of the year. As 
| result my first trip across the Channel this 
fear had to be postponed until I went to 
3rescia for the Mille Miglia. As so often seems 
o happen on these quick rushes to foreign races, 
ven the prior organisation had to be hurried. 
)nce again it was not until the last moment 
hat I was certain that the trip could be fitted 
n between other tasks. 

That last-minute decisions need not spoil 
me’s plans for a Continental trip is a point 
hat not many everyday motorists are pre- 
bared to accept. Most motorists planning a 
1oliday on the other side of the Channel spend 
nany months beforehand arranging and check- 
ng details, but I think that study of my experi- 
meces might prevent some motorists from post- 
poning a holiday abroad merely because other 
jmgagements prevent their decision being made 
well in advance. It was not until a week before 
{| was due to cross the Channel that it looked 
pven likely that I could get away; although I 
jmanaged to obtain a berth for a car on the 
“sross- Channel ferry, I postponed arranging for 
} caynet until nearer the time. Originally I had 
aoped to cross on the night of May 4-5, but at 
the last moment had to change this booking 
antil the day ferry on May 6. This was cutting 
things very fine, as it was essential for me to be 
m Brescia before the evening of Tuesday, 
May 7. 
It has been said that he travels fastest who 
travels alone, but this is not always true on a 
ong Continental journey, as it is only too easy 
for a lone driver to relax gradually so that the 
juverage speed falls as the day wears on. I 
always find when doing such trips that it is a 
great help for the driver to set himself a 
schedule so that his mind can be kept fully 
decupied in working out the average speed at 
intervals of a quarter of an hour. It is even 
eth while calculating ahead as to one’s next 
jfuel stop. As a matter of interest, on such jour- 
jneys I make it a practice to stop for fuel in a 
jtown, when I am already driving at a low speed, 
As this saves time compared with stopping for 
‘fuel in the middle of a long straight stretch. 
| 

The car I was using on this trip was an 
MAG. Magnette saloon, and as the particular 
‘car lent me had been fitted with an extra large 
‘fuel tank for Rally use, I hoped to achieve a high 
overall average for the total distance of approxi- 

‘mately 680 miles from the French coast to. the 
jhome of my friends at Calino, just outside Bres- 
tia. Little time was wasted at Boulogne in 
lobtaining a supply of petrol coupons; enough 
coupons to cover the distance in France to 
|Basle and back were issued without argument. 
|As I had lunched before leaving the boat I 
/meant to remain at the wheel until I reached 
jeither my stopping-place for the night, or my 
|dinner stop, hoping that the two would coin- 
cide at Basle. Only the evening before leaving 
London I had been involved in a long discus- 
/sion regarding the advantages to be gained 
when the driver of a car in the Mille Miglia 
|stays at the wheel for the total distance, the 
|theory being that if he stays in the car the 
|whole way—even keeping his seat during fuel 
|stops—his concentration will not become 
jrelaxed. In the Mille Miglia this means stay- 
ling at the wheel for anything between 10 and 
|12 hours without a break. For fun I decided that 
i would not get out of the car from the Channel 
al rt until my stop at night. The fact that I did 
reas without strain or difficulty is, I think, a 
|decided tribute to the car I was driving. 

| Although I did not get away from Boulogne 
until after 1 o’clock, I had no difficulty in 
reaching Belfort for dinner, and then carried 
jon to find my bed in Basle before 11 p.m. At 
ja good hour the following morning I set off for 
|the St. Gotthard Pass and Italy, but although 
my trip was in May the weather was against me, 
and for the second half of the distance to 
Goschenen I was driving in low cloud and 
falling snow. It was no surprise, therefore, to 


Beas last January’s Monte Carlo 
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find that the pass had been closed, but the 
advantage of the Gotthard route was proved at 
once, as a Car-carrying train was about to leave 
for the south, and in half an hour I was in 
Airolo, which enabled me to stop for an early 
lunch at Bellinzona, and reach Calino after a 
quick run in time for afternoon tea. While this 
run does not compare with many others I have 
done—on more than one occasion, by using the 
night trains through the St. Gotthard Pass, I 
have gone from London to Milan in twenty-four 
hours—it serves to show that without prior 
organisation, and without a spare driver, it is 
possible to save much of one’s holiday time by 
making a slight effort on the outward journey. 

During my stay in Italy I used the M.G. 
to reach Pesaro and Bologna during the Mille 
Miglia to look after the interests of British 
competitors and assist with their refuelling 
arrangements. A glance at the map will show 


that this required very fast driving, as certain 
competitors were approaching Bologna on their 
return trip before the roads were reopened at 
Pesaro. All went well, however, as it did on my 
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CONTRASTS WITH THE CONTINENT 


now. Readers will recall that with this system 
both broken and solid lines are used as guides to 
motorists—the idea being that when the motor- 
ist has the solid line nearer to him he must not 
cross the middle of the road, but if the broken 
line is nearer to him he may cross. This sys- 
tem has been used in both Scandinavia and 
France with great success, because the lines 
have been placed with imagination and skill, 
and because the change from broken to solid 
line occurs at the precise spot where a skilled 
driver would in any case have decided it was 
safe to come across the middle of the road. In 
other words the system is a realistic one, as 
it conforms with what the skilled and safe 
driver does, and gives the authorities the 
power to punish the unskilled and thoughtless 
for breach of the regulation. As put into effect 
on various sections of the road to Folkestone 
and Dover, the double-white-line system is in my 
opinion unrealistic and impractical, During 
my drive to Dover I noticed repeated instances 
where the double solid lines were used with 
neither rhyme nor reason, and even more 
instances where the solid white line, when 
nearer to me, bore no relation to the radius of 


ST. GOTTHARD PASS BEING 


UNLOADED FROM THE CAR-CARRYING TRAIN AT GOSCHENEN 


return trip from Calino to Dunkirk. The average 
speed clocked for the total distance of 684 
miles was exactly 51 m.p.h., and in one hour 
early in the morning, in the neighbourhood of 
Chalons, 64 miles were covered. Bearing in 
mind that the M.G. Magnette has an engine of 
only 14 litres, this seems to me an excellent 
performance. On both outward and return 
trips the car was cruised for mile after mile at 
between 80 and 85 m.p.h., and on the autostrvade 
between Como and Brescia that speed was held 
for many miles at a time. It was amusing to 
notice, particularly around Brescia in the days 
just before the race, that one blast on the horn 
was sufficient for other road users to dive into 
the side. J think this was probably because 
the M.G. was painted blood red, the national 
racing colour of Italy, and I was mistaken for 
a practising competitor! 

Although slightly over 2,000 miles were 
covered in only five days’ actual motoring, the 
bonnet was opened only once to check the oil. 
Apart from being filled up with petrol, this was 
the only attention the car had. 

Since I drove in Britain, France and 
Switzerland in one day it was possible to make 
direct comparisons of driving conditions. This 
was especially interesting, as it enabled me to 
compare the ways in which the double-white- 
line experiment being carried out by the 
Ministry of Transport on the London to Dover 
road falls short of the same system in France, 
where it has been in use for a considerable time 


the particular curve, and less relation to the 
view ahead obtainable by any driver. 

The system as I have seen it used success- 
fully abroad can only be praised, but the 
examples I have seen here are liable to cause 
frustration and irritation. One can imagine 
only too easily the reactions of a skilled and 
safe driver on being rebuked by a policeman 
for having crossed a badly placed solid white 
line. All the motorists with whom I have 
talked about this agree with me that the system 
in France gives the impression that an experi- 
enced driver has driven all over the country, 
and personally instructed the painters exactly 
how to do their job, but one does not get that 
impression on the Dover road. 

On the other hand it is encouraging to 
notice that the sign previously used to indicate 
a school is being replaced in some places by 
the internationally used sign showing children 
running; this sign will be understood immedi- 
ately by motorists of any nationality, which is. 
more than could be said for the “torch-of- 
learning’? emblem. In general the new signs 
around London which give full details of the 
ring road are excellent, but I have seen some 
which are very badly sited. Those that I would 
criticise are placed very close to a bus stop, 
with the result that even one stationary bus is 
enough to prevent the approaching motorist 
from seeing the sign at all. A stranger to Lon- 
don who missed one ring road sign would com- 
pletely lose the benefit of the ring road system. 
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One of a set of four silver oval sauce tureens, by Paul Storr. London, date 1813. Boat in translucent honey-coloured horn, shaped as a tree trunk. 
Weight 188 ozs. the set. Length 94 ins. Height 7 ins. ____ On contemporary wood stand. 
Ch’ien Lung, 1736-1795. Length 9 ins. 
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Ancient bronze statuette of a discobolos, Hellenistic. c. 200 B.C. Lady Frances Hamilton by Sir Thomas Lawrence P.R.A. Pencil 
Height 3} ins. and chalk drawing. 22 by 13 ins. Signed and dated 1804. Coll. 
Sir William Baillie Hamilton. 


[| pATIENCE and a small artistic talent met 
i with many rewards in early Georgian days, 

and none more striking than the mellow, 
dlourful effects achieved with glass pictures. 
hose who would take the trouble and possessed 
rudimentary skill at painting could provide 
hat appeared to be highly dexterous pictures 
|. oils at a period when they had few colourful 
ternatives for wall decoration save costly can- 
jas paintings and the unsatisfactory effects 
jchieved with prints washed over in water 
plours. 

Mezzotint painting on glass was an ingeni- 
us minor art, in which the fine draughtsman- 
uip of a good mezzotint could be retained while 
s basis of paper was virtually rubbed away and 
dlour was painted into the delicate tracery of 
ght and shade—never over it. On a good fine- 
rounded print the finished picture, hung on the 
all, in all the original brilliance of its colours, 
‘as difficult to distinguish from a small oil 
ainting. 

Some collectors have read a reference to 
iese pictures into an entry by Pepys in his 
nary (1665). This entry followed, a visit to 
feptford where “Mr. John Evelyn showed me 
xcellent paintings in little, in distemper, Indian 
ike, water colours, and above all the whole 
scret of painting mezzotinto.”’ 

The art of mezzotint engraving had only 
2cently been introduced to England by Prince 
‘upert, however, and it seems improbable that 
ae craft of back-painting these rare and costly 
ictures had already been evolved. The word 
painting’ might be an editor’s misinterpreta- 
on of “printing’’ in Pepys’s hand-written 
ypher. Not until 1687 is anything more posi- 
lve heard of glass pictures. Then a small 
teatise on the subject was published by S. 
‘rouch. The author, John Smith (1652-1742), 
jas described as a clockmaker, but was later to 
ecome celebrated as a mezzotint engraver. It 
} known that Smith acquired old mezzotint 
lates which he re-worked and strengthened, 
roducing prints suitable for back-painting. 
| The first detailed account of painting glass 
jictures was published in 1688 by Stalker and 
varker in their compilation A Tveatise of 


(THE LETTER WOMAN, PAINTED ON GLASS WITH USE 
OF A MEZZOTINT AFTER H. MORLAND (1780s) 
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Japanning and Varnishing, being a 
compleat discovery of those Arts, with 
the best way of all sorts of Varnish for 
Japan, Wood, Prints and Pictures. 
The Method of Guilding, Separating, 
and Refining Metals, and Painting 
Mezzo-tinto Prints. This source was 
profitably tapped by writers of hand- 
books on the 18th-century arts and 
crafts, including Polygraphice (1700), 
by William Salmon, m.p., in a chap- 
ter entitled “Process or Art of Mak- 
ing a Glass Picture.”’ 

Glass pictures are of two main 
types and only those of the earlier 
group are worth collecting: richly 
coloured back-painted mezzotints 
dating until the early 1790s; ill- 
coloured, crudely drawn line engrav- 
ings dating from the early 1790s and 
sometimes applied to the glass from 
specially prepared transfer paper. 

The Georgian mezzotint painter 
on glass was faced with the problem 
of obtaining suitable glass. It was 
essential that the mezzotint should 
be applied to an absolutely flat sur- 
face. Unless it was free of undula- 
tions, pitting and other surface 
blemishes, tiny air bubbles became 
trapped between the print and the 
glass, eventually spoiling the picture. 
Instructions of the period emphasised 
that ordinary window glass was 
unsuitable and recommended “‘a sort 
of fine white glass called Cock-Hill 
glass.”’ This was celebrated for more 
than half a century as the flattest and 
clearest crown glass obtainable in 
England. It was made until 1691 at 
the Bear-Garden Glasshouse, Bank- 
side, Southwark, and afterwards at 
the Cock-Hill Glasshouse, Ratcliff. 
Selected glass of this quality was 
ground flat on one side by the glass-grinders, 
several of whom were established in London 
from the 1690s. Crown glass was slightly convex 
and grinding was inclined to make the outer 
margins thin and brittle: a 
finger passing slowly across 
the frontsurfaceofthe glass 
will note the curve. Plate 
glass might also be used, 
but this was much more 
costly. Inthe 1770s Joseph 
Staton recommended the 
use of “‘ German plate glass, 
being stronger and flatter, 
and also superior to the 
Crown, and no great differ- 
ence in Price.’ Because 
production processes lim- 
ited the dimensions of 
crown glass these pictures 
seldom exceeded 14 inches 
by 10 inches until late in 
the 18th century. Oc- 
casional large examples of 
the mid 18th century have 
been recorded, however, 
such as the equestrian por- 
trait of George II by 
Ravenet after Morier: this 
measured 24 inches by 
18 inches. 

Mezzotints engraved 
expressly for back paint- 
ing were printed on a thin, 
spongy paper, sometimes 


from renovated plates. 
Engravers’ proofs were 
printed on hard, tough 


paper over-burdened with 
size difficult to remove. 

The mezzotint was 
first soaked in warm water 
for about four hours. The 
clean and polished glass 
was then thinly and evenly 
coated with Venice 
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OLD ENGLISH PAINTINGS ON GLASS 


HOUSTON AFTER REYNOLDS (1763). 
laborious process on the back of the glass: the outline 
design was first applied, and then the colours, beginning 
with the highlights and ending with the background 
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PAINTING ON GLASS OF ELIZABETH, COUNTESS 
OF NORTHUMBELAND. MEZZOTINT BY RICHARD 


This was a 


turpentine applied on a thin, pliable knife and 
dabbed all over with the fingers. After 
being removed from the water the print was 
laid flat upon a clean napkin to dry out 
surplus water, then lifted from this and placed 
face downward upon the prepared glass. 
Beginning at one end and stroking gradually to 
the other, the worker pressed out all air and 
water bubbles. The glass and print might now 
be placed aside for a few days until the turpen- 
tine had hardened, thus securely anchoring the 
print to its surface. Alternatively it might 
undergo the next process while still damp. 

The moist mezzotint paper was then rubbed 
with the fingers, which rolled off the thickness of 
the paper, bit by bit, layer by layer, “ ’til 
nothing of it is left upon the glass but a thin 
film like a cobweb, that is fast stuck to the glass 
by the turpentine.”’ Patient skill was essential 
to remove the paper flawlessly and leave a 
transparent, uniform ink impression upon the 
glass. The picture was fixed by applying four 
or five filmy coatings of mastic varnish to 
render it fully transparent and ensure that there 
would be no risk of the print’s moving while the 
colours were being applied. 

After the picture had stood for at least 
a day the colours were applied, painted on to 
the back of the glass, the worker knowing that 
the final effect would be judged from the front. 
A specially designed table easel was used so that 
the work could be done while sitting down. This 
resembled a reading desk, but the front con- 
sisted merely of a frame, stretched with three or 
four wires to prevent the glass from falling 
through. The mezzotint on the glass could be 
viewed against the light in this position, assisted 
by reflected light from a sheet of white paper 
placed behind it. The paints were laid on flatly, 
the transferred mezzotint providing all the 
shadows, but much depended on the painter’s 
skill in ‘“‘sweetening’’ the colours into one 
another. 

The painter, working from the back of the 
picture, had of course to reverse the normal 
oil-painting technique. The outermost touches 
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CHRISTIE’S 


WILL OFFER AT AUCTION ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19 
IMPORTANT OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


The Property of THE RT. HON. THE LADY ISLINGTON and JOHN NOBLE ESQ. 
Also the IMPORTANT SPOON COLLECTION of DR. WILFRED HARRIS 


A George III soup tureen and 
cover—by Paul Storr, 1808 


A George I silver-gilt cup and 
cover—by Paul de Lamerie, 1724 


Illustrated Catalogues with 13 plates, price 6/6 post free. 


On Thursday, June 20, IMPORTANT ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL FURNITURE 
The Property of THE RT. HON. THE LORD TREDEGAR 


A Set of six Regency 
ebonised and gilt chairs 


A William and Mary mar- 
quetry bureau—attributed to 


Gerreit Jensen—24in. wide 


Illustrated Catalogues with seven plates, price 3/9, post free. Both sales on view from Monday, June 17. Plain catalogues 3d. each post free. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. | 


8, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London , 


1/EZZOTINTS BACK-PAINTED ON GLASS: THE DUCHESS OF MONTAGUE, BY J. SIMON AFTER C. D. AGAR 
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DAVID GARRICK, BY J. WATSON AFTER T. HUDSON (c. 1760); GENERAL WOLFE, BY RICHARD HOUSTON (1760) 


{ colour in the most prominent foreground 
‘tails had to be painted first and the solidity 
‘en expected of oil painting had to be intro- 
‘ced last. The transparent colours were thus 
‘plied first and the process was known as 
‘izing. The subsequent addition of opaque 
‘ite and near-white background tones then 
‘hanced their luminosity. Always the painter 
d to think in terms of light, since the mezzo- 
‘it already supplied the shadows and these 
dd to be handled cleverly if their blackness 
is not to spoil the colour effects. Even the 
ackest hair, for instance, had to be painted 
th mixtures of white, black, red ochre and 
uches of red lake. A blue dress would be 
‘ized several times with ultramarine; then this 
'\d to be backed with opaque white and several 
‘ferent tones of very light blue composed of 
aque white and cobalt blue to emphasise the 
ay of light upon the fabric. 
| The transparent colours, mixed with oil on 
e palette, were: carmine, costing £3 an ounce 
the 1740s; ultramarine at £7 an ounce 
heaper qualities were useless for this purpose) ; 
‘balt blue, 5s. an ounce; red, glazing pink, 
‘een, 2s. an ounce. The opaque colours, 
impered with gum water or gold size, were less 
istly and included the most important flake 
nite, 2s. a pound; brownish red, 4s. a pound; 
\llow, 3s. 6d. a pound; masticot, 10s. an ounce; 
ld black, blue and vermilion. A light touch 
jas essential in applying the colours to ensure 
tense luminosity: the nearer the approach to 
lamel-brilliance the more admired was the 
sult. 
| The completed picture consisted, then, of 
\c« layers: glass, turpentine, mezzotint, var- 
sh, glazing and opaque colour basis, all combin- 
g to make an attractive picture. 

Glass pictures were a rich man’s luxury 
here mezzotints were involved. This is indi- 
ted on the trade card issued during the 1770s 
7 Joseph Staton, 13, Parliament-street, Lon- 
ym, who described himself as ‘‘mezzotint 
juinter on glass” and informed ‘‘the Nobility, 
entry, Merchants and Captains of Ships” 
iat after 20 years of experience he had “now 
‘ought that Pleasing Art of Colouring a Mezzo- 
ato Print on Glass, to such, Perfection, as to 
‘\cceed all other Colouring whatever, in the 
|tint way, as it bears the liveliest Representa- 
on of real Painting and the Colours, which are 
| Oil, warranted to stand when Price and 
jime are given.’”’ He also added that he stocked 
“Variety of Glass Paintings entirely new; a 
‘yeat choice of Gold and other Frames for 
‘joints. . Prints prepared for Painting with 
dlours ready Ground suitable for the purpose.” 
|bis confirms the general opinion that a pro- 
jrtion of existing glass pictures were the work 
| amateurs. Printed instructions were sup- 
ied by colourmen and others so that an 


amateur might follow correctly the sequence of 
processes and finally apply colour effectively to 
landscapes and figure studies. 

Professional mezzotint painters in their 
best work painted the smaller details in figure 
subjects such as flesh, hair, jewels and lace in 
a style reminiscent of miniature work. Por- 
traits usually surpass other pictures, being 
dependent on mezzotints by celebrated en- 
gravers after such painters as Kneller, Reynolds, 
Zoffany and Cotes. In these the draughtsman- 
ship displays a more advanced technique 
and the dress styles possess a romantic 
charm. Paintings after such French artists 
as Lancret, Watteau and Boucher were copied, 
their dainty colourings making them especially 
desirable. 

The fashionable vogue for glass pictures 
with mezzotint foundations had ended by about 
1790, owing to the introduction of inexpensive 
glass pictures made from line engravings and 
printed transfers. These were issued in vast 
quantities for more humble homes, the subjects 
ranging from the religious to those verging 


WILD DUCK SHOOTING: AN EXAMPLE 
PAINTINGS WHICH APPEARED AFTER THE 1790s. 


on vulgarity. They were, obviously, speedily 
produced. For instance, the arm-aching, time- 
demanding removal of the paper by rolling it 
off was outmoded by rubbing gently with sand- 
paper. Equally important was the fact that 
these line engraving prints with widely spaced 
detail could be applied to the cheapest of crown 
glass, thin, brittle, warped, with surface imper- 
fections that would have ruined any mezzotint. 

Inspection of a number of line-engraved 
glass pictures has shown that some of these 
were made from actual line transfers, the 
engraving being transferred from thin paper 
direct to the turpentine-covered surface of the 
glass and requiring no rubbing whatsoever. 
Such transfers would follow the warping and 
other imperfections in the glass without dis- 
figurement. Copper plates, with the picture in 
reverse, were engraved by a special technique 
for transfer work. Some glass pictures have 
been noted printed with the words Inverta 
pinxit which, it is thought, may indicate that 
they are from transfers. Aquatints were also 
used occasionally from about 1790. 


OF THE POORER QUALITY GLASS 


In these the design was from a 


transfer instead of a mezzotint engraving 
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BABOONS FROM THE AFRICAN JUNGL 


Written and Illustrated by PHILIP STREET 


lowest members of the large group of Old 

World monkeys, baboons are the largest 
and most powerful of all the primates, with the 
exception of the anthropoid apes. Their size and 
striking appearance make them popular zoo 
exhibits. A well-organised social life is a primate 
feature, and in the baboon it is developed to an 
exceptional extent, single herds often containing 
several hundred individuals. 

In appearance baboons are distinguished 
by their dog-like heads, with nostrils opening at 
the tips of their long muzzles. All Old World 
monkeys have paired areas of naked skin, some- 
times highly coloured, on their buttocks. These 
ischial callosities, as they are called, are really 
sitting pads, and they are particularly well 
developed in baboons, sometimes to a hideous 
extent in mature females. 

Baboons are essentially African animals, 
most parts of Africa having one or more 
representatives. The Arabian or sacred baboon, 
which occurs in north-east Africa and across 
the Red Sea in Arabia, is the only species 
which extends beyond the African continent. 
Abyssinia has the gelada and the closely-related 
dusky gelada, and the yellow baboon is widely 
distributed in East Africa. In most parts of 
South Africa there is the chacma baboon, and 
in Central Africa the olive baboon is common. 
West Africa, though, has the richest collection 
of baboons with the Guinea baboon the 


A lowest in they are regarded as_ the 


smallest member of the group, the mandrill 
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and the similar but smaller and less highly- 
coloured drill. 

Baboons generally prefer open rocky 
country, the rocks providing them with both 
hiding-places and vantage-points, while the lack 
of trees and undergrowth makes it difficult for 
their enemies to approach without being 
detected. Collective security is certainly their 
watchword. Whether at home among the rocks, 
or out hunting for food, it is the old men of the 
troop who appoint themselves as sentinels, 
signalling with warning barks the approach of 
leopards, men or other potential dangers. 

The leopard is their chief enemy, but even 
it has to be very careful, for the full-grown male 
baboon is a powerful, savage and courageous 
beast, armed with large canine teeth little 
inferior to those of its enemy. It is necessary 
therefore for the leopard to lie in wait until’the 
opportunity occurs to pick out a female or a 
young one. There are many recorded instances 
of three or four old male baboons combining 
together and killing a marauding leopard, and 
even a single individual has been known to 
inflict mortal wounds on a leopard before dying 
from its own injuries. 

The old men of the troop are virtually 
dictators, and the remainder have to obey them. 
All the females are deemed to belong to them, 
and woe betide any young male that tries to 
interfere with them. 

Baboons are omnivorous in their diet, and 
the daily search for food is a communal affair. 


FEMALE MANDRILL AND HER BABY BORN AT THE LONDON ZOO NEARLY SIX 
MONTHS AGO. Mandrills, which come from West Africa, are less gregarious than most baboons 
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As the whole troop sets off from its rock fort 
the animals fan out so as to cover the larg 
possible area. The old males take up positi 
all round the outside of the troop to form 
protective screen. As the animals advance tl 
search every yard of ground, eating all kinds 
fruits and young shoots, and digging up a 
bulbs or tubers they can find. Insects, liza) 
and indeed any small animals are pounced up 
with relish, and stones are turned in the seai 
for animals that may be hiding beneath the 
Often this stone-turning reveals a scorpion, © 
a flash it is grabbed and the sting pulled ¢ 
before it can be brought into action. Locu 
seem to be regarded as a delicacy, and wh 
they are about the baboons mop them up: 
incredible numbers. The large back legs é 
always pulled off and thrown away. 

If any female or one of the younger anim 
discovers a bush bearing particularly desiral 
berries, there is a rush to secure the best plat 
around it. But within a few moments one 
the old males will come running across to dr 
them all away, with much cuffing and biti 
Only when he has eaten all he wants will 
allow the inferior members of the troop 
come back to finish what he may have le 

In cultivated country these communal fo 
hunts can be a major nuisance to the farm 
The baboons are delighted to find fields of cro; 
because there they can get ample food withe 
having to search for it. Of course, 300 baboc 
can cause considerable devastation in a shit 
time. Unfortunately for the farmer, the baboc 
seem to realise they are doing something wrol 
or at least dangerous to themselves, because t 
old men’s guard is always particularly vigila: 
Anyone approaching is detected from a c 
siderable distance, long before he comes witl 
firing range. The guards give sharp warn 
barks, and the chattering troop immediat 
becomes silent. Youngsters are gathered up 
their mothers, and an orderly but swift wii 
drawal is made in the opposite direction, 

Whether at home or on the march baboc 
are noisy creatures, chattering away with sv 
a variety of sounds that it almost seems that th 
have developed a primitive sort of langua 
Zoo specimens sometimes cause great amu 
ment by their chattering and the variety 
expressive grimaces that accompany it. I 
female of a pair of Guinea baboons at prest 
living at London Zoo is a great gossip. If anyé 
she knows stops to speak to her she comes 
the front of the cage and holds an animat 
conversation, stroking and patting her thi§ 
vigorously all the time. The male remains cé 
pletely silent at the back of the cage, almi 
with an air of disdain as though deploring 
wife’s garrulity. 

Baboons are essentially savage creatut 
and extremely dangerous ones when roused. 
general they can be tamed only when they ¢ 
young, but they become bad tempered as tk 
grow up. Very few adult specimens could 
trusted even by their own keepers. There hé 
been individuals that have remained more 
less tame throughout their lives, but these | 
very much the exception, and merely servé 
emphasise the temperamental differences 4 
exist between individuals of any kind of anima 

The Arabian baboon owes its alternat 
name of sacred baboon to the fact that it ¥ 
one of the sacred animals of the ancit 
Egyptians. It was associated with the ¢ 
Thoth, whose sacred city of Hermopolis ¥ 
consecrated to the baboon. In sculpture 4 
bas-relief it is always the male that is rep 
sented, usually in a sitting position with its ke 
mane, which distinguishes it from the fema 
and young, wrapped around its body like 
cloak. Sometimes it is shown seated on a thre 
like a god, holding a sacred ibis in its hand. 
scenes depicting the judgement of the deat 
baboon is often shown representing Thoth, ¢ 
of whose duties was to evaluate the actions 
deceased persons. At Thebes there was 
special necropolis in which the mummif 
bodies of baboons were preserved. 

The sacred baboon has not inhabited Egy 
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CHACMA BABOON, A SOUTH AFRICAN SPECIES. Baboons can be a menace to the 


farmer’s crops 


in recent times. Whether it was found there in 
ancient times we do not know, but even if not 
it could easily have been obtained by the 
Egyptians from the Sudan. They evidently had 
considerable success in taming it, because on 
many bas-reliefs it is shown gathering fruit and 
throwing it down to men waiting beneath the 
tree, much as the pig-tailed monkey is used in 
the East to-day to gather coconuts. 

Because of their vigilance and their gre- 
garious habits baboons are very difficult to 
capture alive. Towards the end of the 19th 
century, however, Hagenbeck’s hunters evolved 
a very efficient method of catching them in 
considerable numbers to meet growing demands 
of zoos and circuses all over the world. Having 
located a troop they observed it as unobtru- 
sively as possible for severa] days in order to 
mark down its drinking pools. All but one of 
these was then barred to the baboons by block- 
ing it with thorn bushes, so that they now had 
always to use the same pool. To give them 
added confidence and increase the attractiveness 
of this remaining pool all kinds of favourite 
foods were scattered around it each day. 

Meanwhile a large basketwork cage two or 
three yards in diameter was being constructed 
of tough but pliable branches some way off. 
This was provided with a single door that was 
opened by being raised vertically. After a few 
days the cage was brought to the neighbourhood 
of the pool. The door was left propped open 
and plenty of food was scattered about inside. 
Within a short time the baboons had accepted 
the cage, and were soon entering it to eat the 
food. 

Now that confidence had been established 
the hunters could turn their attention to cap- 
turing specimens. Under cover of night they 
fixed one end of a length of cord to the pole 
propping the door open, leading the other end 
to a convenient hiding-place from which the 
trap could be watched. The cord had to be 
buried in loose sand or soil to prevent its dis- 
covery. 

All was now ready, so early the follow- 
ing morning after the trap had been re-baited 
the hunters retired to their hiding-place to 
await events. Soon the chattering troop arrived, 
and the old males made straight for the bait. 
Females and young were of course chased away. 
Their only hope of sharing the feast was that 
there might be some left over after the old men 
had had all they wanted. Almost always it would 


therefore be a group of old males that would 
enter the cage and be caught when the hunters 
pulled the cord and the door slid shut behind 
them. Occasionally a male would take his wife 
along with him, so that a small number of 
females was caught as well. 

As soon as the door fell and _ they 
realised that they were trapped the males 
sat for a few moments petrified with fear, 
while the rest of the troop ran some dis- 
tance away in panic. Composure was soon 
regained however, and they then returned, 
swarming around and 
over the cage screaming 
and chattering as 
though exhorting the 
prisoners to break out. 
Now came the tricky 
part of the proceedings 
for the hunters. The 
troop must be driven off 
without delay, or they 
would quickly demolish 
the trap in spite of its 
strength. Fortunately 
at the appearance of the 
hunters they generally 
retired some way off, 
where they would con- 
tinue chattering and 
screaming while the cap- 
tives were removed and 
placed singly in small 
cages for transport back 
to camp. 

As an exhibit the 
most impressive of all 
the baboons is undoubt- 
edly the mandrill, surely 
the most vividly and 
extravagantly coloured 
of all mammals, with 
its blue cheek ridges, 
red nose ridge and lurid 
violet buttocks. Al 
though sociable like all 
other baboons, mandrills 
do not associate in large 
troops like most of the 
other species. 

Because of their 
well-developed _ social 
sense, baboons do not 
breed readily when kept 
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in pairs. The best breeding records have be 
achieved by sacred baboons kept in colonies, 
might be expected. 

The birth of a baby to the pair of mandni 
at the London Zoo on December 19, 1956, w 
therefore of particular interest, especially as t 
mother had already reared a baby bo 
on October 10, 1953. This was the first babo 
birth at London Zoo in 125 years, though n 
the first in Britain. One had been born 
Chester Zoo in 1937 and another at Manchest 
(Belle Vue) Zoo some years earlier. 

Even at birth the cheek ridges are w 
developed, though without colour. Seven wee 
later, when the photograph on page 1224 w 
taken, the blue colour was developing. To beg 
with, the baby was entirely dependent upon : 
mother, but after the first four weeks it beg 
to leave her for brief periods of unassisted ext 
cise. At seven weeks it was climbing the w: 
of the cage on these occasional excursio1 
though for much of the day it still clung to 
mother’s body. It is now entirely fed on 
solid diet. ( 

Mid-winter is a good time for a baboon 
be born in captivity here, because when 
becomes largely independent of its mother 
five to six months old the weather should 
warm, thus minimising the chance of chills 
pheumonia. 

There is a tradition at London Zoo that : 
male mandrills shall be called George, and tl 
baby is eighth in the line of succession 
Georges. The first George was a male sent 
the Zoo in 1906 by the Hon. Walter Rothschil 
He owed his name to his expressive eyebro’ 
—a mandrill feature—which were consider 
reminiscent of George Robey’s. This first Geor 
lived at the Zoo until 1916, when he was believ 
to be more than 40 years old. He was quite 
character, bad tempered and completely u 
reliable like all of his kind, but a favouri 
nevertheless. 

George had the distinction of being pi 
sented to Royalty, but his behaviour left mu 
to be desired. In 1911 King George Vi’ ai 


Queen Mary paid a visit to the Zoo, and duri: 
their tour of inspection the mandrill was inti 
duced to them. The King gave him a banan 
which was gratefully accepted, but when this w 
followed by an apple, George, who wasn’t ve 
keen on apples. flew into a violent rage and tr 
to seize the King’s hand! 


WES 


SMALLEST OF THE 
AFRICAN GROUP 
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| CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


NEW of us realise the number of contracts 
| that can be defeated by taut defence. This 
is not the most popular phase of the game. 
lefender who wraps himself in a fierce concen- 
tion, trying to pick his way through a maze 
inferences, is apt to be branded as a time- 
jster, especially when he ends up by doing 
jaething utterly ridiculous. 

Some people find it equally tedious to 
low the play of a hand on a printed diagram, 
t others are intrigued by those qualities of 
lacity and imagination which enable certain 
yers of world class—their number can be 
inted on the fingers of one hand—to spot a 

nk in an apparently i iron-clad contract. Here 

| two tales of missed opportunities from the 
‘ent Gold Cup final: 


th 
Y 
Q 
th 


Po 
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S 
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Dealer, North. North-South vulnerable. 
The bidding was the same at both tables: 


‘South West North East 

1 Club 1 Heart 
\iSpade 2Hearts 2Spades No bid 
3Clubs No bid 4 Spades No bid 
No bid No bid 


In one case the lead was the Knave of 
jarts. Having cashed the King and Ace, East 
itched to a Club; West won and returned the 
it. The play of Ace and King of Spades dis- 
jsed the trump position, so the Knave was 
;ked up and a Diamond finesse brought home 
2 contract. Was there anything to be done 
jout it? Let us see what might have happened 
the other table. 
| Most of us have abandoned the old prin- 
le of leading the honour card from a holding 
|K x x, Q x x or J x xin partner’s suit. The 
ds and cons can be argued ad infinitum, but 
je effect of West’s lead of the Knave will be 
jted on the above diagram—the declarer’s 
jn of Hearts becomes a winner on the third 
jand. Anyway, although the Four was led at 
je second table, the defence was the same as 
[fore and there was no swing on the board. 
|. A review of the auction might have induced 
e East players to try out a less passive line of 
fence. The significant item was South’s bid 
| Three Clubs. 
' South is clearly worth a further effort on 
je second round, but he cannot go straight to 
jme. Four Spades is the sort of contract that 
lands or falls on the number of trumps held 
|; North; true, he gave a free raise, but it isa 
or system that insists on the four-trump rule 
a competitive auction. It becomes a question 
| making a non-committal try. Let us examine 
e function of South’s second call. 

The trouble with most trial bids is that they 
|nnot be passed, and here even Three Spades 
ight prove too much with only seven trumps 
| the two hands. The exceptional case is a 
|turn to opener’s minor after responder’s major 
jit has been supported. Three Clubs, though 
)n-forcing, is not a sign-off; it shows a hope ‘of 
jme, but only four Spades. North thus has the 
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FINE DEFENCE 


East, at the second table, leads a Heart to his 
partner’s Knave at trick 3? Dummy ruffs, and 
now it takes a courageous declarer to make the 
blind finesse of the Ten of Spades. 

The obvious deterrent is the risk of pre- 
senting South with a ruff and discard. But 
what discard is going to help him? His strength 
is known to be limited; he has only four Spades 
and, almost certainly, four Clubs. If you work 
it out, you will find that this defence 
is fatal only when he has this specific holding: 

AKIO Y82 O107 &I9764 

And it so happens that he cannot have 
this hand. When he followed suit with two 
small Hearts, East could place him with the 
Ten as well; because, as shown by a strange 
coincidence in the next example, West would 
have led the Knave from a sequential holding 
of J 1074. And, of course, various other trump 
combinations will prove unmanageable after a 
third Heart has been played. Suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that West leads a low Heart 
from J 107 4 and that South’s hand is this: 

@A9I62 Y82 0107 MAITTE4 

Now he discards a Diamond on the Heart 
continuation and ruffs in dummy, but can he 
avoid losing two trump tricks to West’s 
K J 5 4? Incidentally, although the only pos- 
sible defence was stillborn at the first table, 
East might have tried a third Heart in case the 
Knave had been led from J 10 x. 

A different principle is involved on the next 


example: 5 

VENUS 85 

642 

hb AKI853 
@AJ109 N &832 
J 1074 YKQ632 
} K 109 W_ EI $6aé6 
&76 S & 1042 

@KO764 

Os 

©QJ8753 
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Dealer, North. Both sides vulnerable. 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


In one case North and South, playing Acol, 
had a clear run: One Club—One Diamond; One 
Heart—One Spade; Two Clubs—Two Spades; 
Three Diamonds—end. The partnership stopped 
at a safe level after South had shown his six-five 
distribution, and the defenders were induced to 
co-operate in the play. The Ace of Hearts took 
the first trick, and a Spade was returned to the 
King and Ace; West was naturally anxious to 
protect his Spade holding, so he could scarcely 
be blamed for swallowing the bait and leading a 
trump. The defence took their top Diamonds, 
but South could claim the rest for an overtrick. 
At the other table North and South were play- 
ing the Vienna system, and East-West joined in 
the fun: 


South West North East 

1 Club 1 Heart 
1 Spade 2 Hearts 3Clubs No bid 
3 Diamonds 3 Hearts Nobid No bid 
4 Diamonds No bid No bid No bid 


The Knave of Hearts was led, South dis- 
carding a Spade on the Ace, and a trump was 
played at trick 2. East went-up with the Ace 
and forced declarer with a Heart, presumably in 
the hope that he had only five Diamonds. 
South ruffed and led the Queen of trumps to 
West’s King; a Heart was returned, so South’s 
remaining Spades went away on the Clubs and 
eleven tricks were made. 

As East was the first to admit, he missed 
a fairly obvious inference. The declarer’s suits 
were probably anything but solid; would he 
promptly tackle trumps unless he had six of 
them and was confident of running off the Club 
suit? It was about ten to one on his holding 
Queen and another Club, which left an opening 
for a much-neglected line of defence—isolation 
of the dummy. If East switches to a Club at 
trick 3, West will continue in the same strain 
after winning the Spade or trump lead. 
South then has to lose three Spade tricks and 
the contract goes two down. But let us be fair; 
in such cases it is far easier to spot the killing 
defence after the event. 


CROSSWORD No. 1427 , 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach hy 
2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 


“Crossword No. 1427, Country Lire, 
Garden, London, W.C. Db, ie 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957. 


—_s 


not later than the first post on the morning of 10. 
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ACROSS 
. The sort of horse that may be of arrant Celtic 
make-up (12) 
poe spare defamation to make a gent ride 


It wasn’t worth much (5) 

11. Stir up a hundred with it in the river (6) 

12. Kent lose (anagr.) (8) 

13. Mother and her boy in a fruitful partnership 

6 

15. Meeting of fifty in a hollow environment (8) 

18. What, stir this up? It is done to a turn (8) 
) 


19. ‘‘Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive fades 
—Keats (6 

21. No obstacle to make the City fail (8) 

23. Order the boat-builder to cut out one letter 

for the boat (6) 

26. This mede is not firmly set (5) 

27. Just the story-book material for a satellite (9) 
28. The source of scorching winds? (5, 7) 


DOWN 
1. Taken by a fine scarlet runner? (3, 4) 
2. Like sections of an ice-cream cornet (5) 
3. The right sort of man for Fleet-street (9) 
4. Ask the last what he did in the Middle East (4) 
5. Granny might have been if something hadn’t 
6 
7 
8 


gone wrong (8) 
. A boy from Elgin (5) 
. The kind of pleasure grammarians find in 
verbs? (7) 
“Jog on, jog on the 


way” 
—Shakespeare (8) 
is mine”’ 


—Shelley (8) 


14. “All prophecy, all 


16. Sailsman? (9) 

17. Despises (8) 

18. What gave colour to Walden (7) 

20. Cross for an islander (7) 

22. The North Lancashire Regiment (5) 


a of passing on a hand of this type: oR ab Gere ae ee 2A a OPENER ER clone eR ROSE E EOEPE 24. Instrumental in giving colour to the garden (5) 
| 73 3 ANON) KiO'9 eae: , 25. What do you do to the ball in this? Turn it 
ead his ey ee J aa to en ARES Sumer MRe nets sca vas scedaes-secsctaerancsanaessnasetsoverseracanvesees up (4 ) 4 
i Four Spades. Can the contract yeolenseieel? | Sn Norre.—This Competition does not apply to the United 


States. 


ne answer, with a view of all four hands, isno0; SOLUTION TO No. 1426. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


which appeared in the issue of June 6, will be announced next week. ; at 
ft in practice South can probably ibe ACROSS.—1, Solstice; 5, Lovers; 9, Manitoba; 10, Petrel; The winner of Crossword No. 1425 is 
jduced to go down after a line of defence that 47 Catcalls; 13, Shades; 14, Eke; 16, Gauche; 19, Dappled; ET ee Pe 
commonly overlooked. 20, Caller; 21, Met; 26, Unsaid; 27, Turnsole; 28, Triton; - tv. Ft. ger, 


Whereas a defender will persist in forcing 29° Spouters; 30, Maying; 31, Freehand. DOWN.—1, Sumach; Brockenhurst, 


hi . 2, Lenity; at Titian; 4, Cobble; 6, Overhead; 7, "Eurydice; ; 

f@ declarer, sometimes to the latter's advan- gy Sycnéa; 12, Skippet; 15, War; 16, Gen; 17,” Accustom! 11, Keswick-avenue, 

ige, the idea of shortening the dummy’s 18, Glassily; 19, Demijohn; 22, Tupper; 23, Unsure; 24, Modena; Mert Park SAE 
umps rarely enters his head. “What happens if 25, Teased. Merton Park, S.W.19. 
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HARVEY & GORE Sage 


FINE ANTIQUE JEWELS AND SILVER \ 


1, 2 & 3 Vigo Street, London, W.1}} 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0859, 0861 


Valuations for BANKERS 
Probate, Insurance In account with Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
and Division since the year 1812 


AN EMPIRE GOLD SNUFF BOX, The Inn Scene enamelled 
in Brilliant colours within 4 colour chased Gold border. 


MPLE 


VALLIATIONS * WORKS OF ART | WEEIAMS 


ANTIQUES 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
fRESENTATION PLATE JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS ANTIQUE SILVER 


COLLINGWOOD (Jewellers) LTD. | 


A FINE GEORGE Ii 
MAHOGANY CO. 
SOLE TABLE with « 
black-veined marble top; 
the carving is crisply 
executed and gilded. — 
3 ft 6 ins long, 2 ft wide 
2ftgins high. 


Stand 49 - Antique Dealers’ Fait 
Grosvenor House - June 12th-29th 


HAUNCH OF VENISON Y. 
Lane oF venison FARE BROYO)K STREET * LONDON * 


MAYFAIR 1486 


46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 - “BOND STREET Moms FT I EAE AT 


ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 


BROOK STREET 


An old turquoise, gold and diamond Necklace with Pendant Earrings. 


® 


IEW BOOKS 
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‘OPPENHEIM THE 
| LIBERTINE 


| | AVING read Mr. Robert Stand- 
| ish’s The Prince of Storytellers 

(Peter Davies, 16s.), which is a 
jiography of E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
| think it not unfair to say that Oppen- 
eim spent his life in writing, dodging 
\xation and chasing women, most of 
\hom did not run very hard. In such 
|me as was left him from these occu- 
jations, he played golf, his motor-car 
leeping pace with him so that he 
ight occasionally take a rest and a 
rink, and gambled in the casinos. In 
jis journeys between Cannes and 
[onte Carlo he was accompanied by a 
veretary, chauffeur, valet and mas- 
‘ur. He had a yacht which “was, in 
ffect, little more than a floating 
ouble bed.” On the few occasions 
‘hen Mrs. Oppenheim was aboard 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


the old man’s sober principles? “An 
eminent psychiatrist, in possession of 
the story, has offered the suggestion 
that there was a direct relationship 
between it and Phillips Oppenheim’s 
tremendous literary output in later 
years, which in itself could have been 
a prolonged defiance of his father.’’ 
This is stuff and nonsense. When 
did leaving school early stop any man 
from writing if he wanted to write, or 
do the writing any harm? Look at 
Oppenheim’s contemporary, Arnold 
Bennett, brought up in much the same 
sort of town, in much the same 
circumstances, aud sucking out of it 
all the stuff of masterpieces. The 
difference was that Bennett was a man 
of letters who saw what was under his 
eyes, and Oppenheim never was. He 
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THE PRINCE OF STORYTELLERS. By Robert Standish 
(Peter Davies, 16s.) 


BY COMMAND OF THE EMPEROR. By S. J. Watson 
(The Bodley Head, 25s.) 


ANGEL. By Elizabeth Taylor 
\ (Peter Davies, 15s.) 
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‘she had to sleep on a narrow bunk in 
je dining-room.”’ 

In short, this is the story of a 
edonist and libertine who was also 
ne of the hardest-working authors of 
is time. His output was enormous, 
ad the carefully kept financial 
tcords, some of which are reproduced 
ere, show that most of his money 
ame from serialisation in the more 
opular American magazines. From 
‘me to time he wrote articles on seri- 
us matters. Some brought him in a 
bw dollars, some were turned down 
at, which suggests that, seeing how 
nportant a “name” is to a magazine 
ditor, they must have been dreadful. 
lor need that surprise us. After all, 
othing can come out of a man that 
sn’t in him, and this record does not 
uggest that there was much in 
Yppenheim beyond a superabundant 
raving of the flesh. 


IDEA OF HEAVEN 


I have never read an Oppenheim 
ovel, but Mr. Standish gives us a good 
lea of what they were like. “ Phillips 
)ppenheim sold escape.’’ His readers 
fell under the spell of his suave 
tattres d’hotel who served perfectly 
hosen dinners on a perfumed terrace 
verlooking the Mediterranean to the 
legant and languid characters he 
Meated.’ (The life he — depicted, 
fr. Standish assures us, is the average 
aan’s “idea of heaven.’”’ I wouldn’t 
gree with this, but that’s a matter of 
pinion. 

Oppenheim was brought up in 
seicester, where his father was a 
2ather merchant. He was taken from 
chool early to work in the business 
nd we are given a lot of vague stuff 
‘bout the effect this had on his life. 
dere was a boy, full of the wish to 
vrite, deprived of the education 
vhich would have advanced his pur- 
vose. How could he help hating his 
ather and, when the chance came, 
pending his life in flaming defiance of 


didn’t see what was under his eyes 
even when he was living on the 
Riviera. One of the most interesting 
things to me in the book is Mr. Stand- 
ish’s account of what Riviera society 
in fact was like, as against what 
Oppenheim pretended it to be. 

Anyhow, he wrote and wrote, 
father or no father. He inherited the 
leather business and still went on 
writing. When he was forty, thirty of 
his novels had been published and he 
was still a leather merchant. Then he 
decided that he was doing well enough 
to live by his pen. He sold the busi- 
ness, and the Prince of Storytellers set 
out on his fabulous journey into un- 
reality, dragging the millions along 
with him. 

I thought this a sad book, and 
Oppenheim an almost tragic figure, 
though he has not the substance 
for tragedy. It is sad when a daughter 
says, as she says here: ‘My father’s 
idea of a perfect life appears to have 
been having his wife with him for 
companionship and affection, a mis- 
tress in the offing for fun, and a 
secretary just in case he felt the 
creative urge.’’ Though perhaps 
“creative urge’”’ is hardly the way to 
describe whatever was happening to 
Oppenheim as he lolled in a deck-chair, 
a drink to his hand, spouting, spouting, 
spouting, to a secretary. 


NAPOLEON’S RIGHT-HAND 


Major S. J. Watson’s By Com- 
mand of the Emperor (The Bodley 
Head, 25s.) is an admirable life of 
Marshal Berthier, whose career ran 
parallel with Napoleon’s from the time 
of the young Corsican’s emergence 
into public notice until his banishment 
to Elba. Though he served with dis- 
tinction in the field and suffered many 
wounds, Berthier’s chief contribution 
to Napoleon’s success was as Chief of 
the General Staff. In a despatch to 
Soult, he used the words: “In warfare 
nothing is done so long as anything 
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Do you know 
how to buy 


ANTIQUES ? 


This is just one section heading from the superb new 
Volume III of The Concise Encyclopaedia of Antiques, 
worthy successor to the enormously successful Volumes 
I and II. This new volume, written by acknowledged 
international experts, comprises nearly 450 pages, 

1,500 entries and more than $00 illustrations. Here is a 
random selection from the rest of its fascinating 
contents: Victorian Furniture; Austrian Baroque 
Furniture; Chinese Mortuary Figures; Model 
Soldiers ; Wallpapers; Garden Furniture and 

Statuary. A valuable volume, splendidly bound in royal 
blue, with gilt lettering and high-gloss full-colour 


dust wrapper. PRICE 42/- 


Just published 


THE CONNOISSEUR 
CONCISE ENCYCLOPAEDIA | 


OF ANTIQUES VOLUME Ill 


From any good bookseller 


The National Magazine Company Ltd., 28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.I SLOane 459) 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I] 


138 Regent Street, London, W.1 
and at Llandudno 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER LATE MAJESTY 
QUEEN MARY 


BY APPOMNTMENT TO 
H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 


Rare Louis XIII silver snuff box with 
painted enamel floral plaque with 
tulips, the bottom witha finely chiselled 
rosace. Amsterdam, mid 17th century. 
Diameter 2% inches. 
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FROST « REED tur. 


41, New Bond Street, London Established 1808 10, Clare Street, Bristol 


A Floral Composition attributed to Alexandre Frangois Desportes. 1661-1743 
Canvas 37” x 49", Period Carved Frame. 


G. JETLEY “THOMAS LUMLEY L™ 


3, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
WHITEHALL 4732 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
From South Audley Street) 


24, Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 3884 and 3885 ESTABLISHED 1879 


Finest Old English Furniture and Works of Art 


A REGENCY SILVER-GILT EGGSTAND 
BY RICHARD COOKE, LONDON 1802 


A SHERATON MAHOGANY PEMBROKE TABLE. Overall size: 3 ft. 8 ins. x3 ft. 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


‘emains to be done’’—words which 
leserve a place among classic dicta. 
+ was his own profound under- 
standing of these words, and his 
pplication of them, that made him 
Napoleon’s right-hand man. It was 
Berthier’s “splendid organisation,” 
says Major Watson, that was “soon 
0 inspire Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
0 create the celebrated Prussian 
seneral Staff.” 

When Berthier and Napoleon 
segan to work together in the Army 
yf Italy, Bonaparte was only 26. 
Berthier, with years of service behind 
uim, was 42. He was instantly con- 
juered by the genius of the younger 
nan, and his life thereafter was a 
ledication to his service. He had 
ledicated himself to a cruel and ruth- 
ess master, and here the substance of 
he matter is strong enough for 
ragedy. You will enjoy the book for 
ts brief recapitulation of the rise and 
all of the Emperor, but to me the 
yutstanding theme is the relationship 
yf the two men, beginning with the 
pringtime of the Italian campaign 
ind ending in the winter snows of 
Russia. The Emperor, overwrought 
yy misfortune, shouted at him: ‘Get 
mut of my sight. I’ve no further use 
or you. You're only a coward.” 


VILLAINY WITH A LOVER 


Between these two moments, 
3erthier suffered much from the man 
1e served with unswerving devotion 
ind trained ability. Like the favoured 
ervants of all tyrants, he was heaped 
vith both rewards and abuse. Napo- 
eon did not scruple to thrust at his 
enderest point, which was his love 
flair with Madame Visconti. It had 
rone on and on, this affair, for years, for 
he lady would not divorce her husband, 
or whose death, we may be sure, Ber- 
hier ardently wished. Napoleon con- 
idered the marriages of his marshals, as 
f his relatives, to be a matter of polit- 
cal expediency, and he told Berthier, 
vho was then 53, that his “‘ ridiculous 


ind unseemly passion’”’ had gone on _ 


ong enough. “He spitefully kept 
hem apart and insisted that Berthier 
hould remain with the army through- 
uit the whole of 1806.” Berthier 
emporised, and Napoleon resorted to 
‘illainy. “He ordered his police to 
urnish Berthier with evidence that 
fadame Visconti had taken another 
over; and at the same time he sent an 
gent to warn Madame Visconti that, 
[ she in any way tried to dissuade 
3erthier from obeying the Emperor’s 
ommands, she would be deported to 
‘ayenne.’’ Berthier was tricked, and 
Yapoleon married him off to a niece of 
he King of Bavaria. Soon afterwards 
he obstructive husband of Madame 
Tisconti died. Berthier said sadly to 
Tapoleon: “ What a miserable man I 
m. If only I had been a little more 
onstant, Madame Visconti could have 
een my wife.’’ Napoleon laughed. 
fajor Watson assures us that Ber- 
hier’s relations with the Emperor 
fere never quite the same after that, 
hough the marriage turned out well 
nd his wife formed an enduring 
iendship with Madame Visconti. 


, A CALL FROM ELBA 


_ But perhaps these things were in 
is heart when the Russian campaign 
ad come and gone, and Napoleon had 
een sent to Elba, and had returned to 
taugurate the Hundred Days. Ber- 
lier had not answered a letter from 
1e Emperor, who had written from 
Iba to ask if he could count on him, 
iould he return. He was at Bamberg 
hen the Allied armies were marching 


through to meet Napoleon. He was at 
an upper window, watching them with 
who knows what complicated thoughts, 
when he fell through the window and 
died. “Public interest was diverted by 
the Battle of Waterloo, and Berthier 
was quickly forgotten. He was only a 
staff officer, after all.” 


A DREAM LIFE 


Miss Elizabeth Taylor’s novel 
Angel (Peter Davies, 15s.) is about 
a lady novelist. Born in what was 
little more than a slum, Angelica 
Deverell had grandiose ideas of how 
life wentin the mansionsof the nobility, 
and at 16 she wrote a book about it, 
which was an enormous popular suc- 
cess. Some bought it because it made 
them laugh themselves silly, some 
because it was their dreams come true. 

From this point we follow Angel’s 
stupendous career. She herself began 
to live the life she had dreamed, and 
nothing could shake her faith in her 
genius. The tale is sad and laughable, 
and full of the brilliant perception and 
intuition we expect from Miss Taylor. 
It is great fun to try to spot the original 
of Angel. My own guess is that she is 
compounded of several lady novelists 
who have dedicated their lives to our 
astonishment. Ouida, Marie Corelli 
and Amanda Ros could all have sup- 
plied some of the elements of the 
fantastic Angel, and as for her style, so 
far as we may guess at it, the lush 
plushery of Elinor Glyn seems to be 
near the mark, though Elinor would 
not have fallen for the social sole- 
cisms, such as, to give one delicious 
example, the butlers’ cork-screwing 
before pouring the champagne. But- 
lers, mark you, in the plural. That 
was the sort of set-up Angel loved. 

Angel went to Greece for her 
honeymoon, and this gives a good idea 
of how dexterously Miss Taylor makes 
her points. ‘Everywhere was disap- 
pointing. Greece was especially disap- 
pointing. It was nothing like her 
novels. There was so much fallen 
masonry.” 


ge —__—.. 
THE FAMOUS PORTRAYED 


HOSE who wish to know what 

our famous men and women 
looked like without going to the 
trouble of visiting the National 
Portrait Gallery are well catered for 
by British Historical Portraits (Cam- 
bridge. 18s.). This reproduces 382 of 
the Gallery’s portraits, with brief 
biographical notes, from Henry IV to 
George VI at home with his family. 
They form a fascinating collection: 
the heavily wigged worthies of the 
early 18th century; Byron dressed as 
a Greek mountaineer; Edward Lear’s 


~ gentle short-sighted face; Nell Gwynn, 


James Watt and T. E. Lawrence. One 
point of criticism is that the names 0 
artists have to be hunted out in the 
notes at the end of the book; they 
should have been given on the pages. 


NEW POCKET LIBRARY 


HE first twelve volumes of Mac- 

millan’s _ new paperback St. 
Martin’s Library series have recently 
been published. They are Shakes- 
peavean Tragedy, by A. C. Bradley 
(6s.); Hardy’s Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes and Far from the Madding Crowd 
(4s. each); Frazer’s Golden Bough 
(abridged version, 2 vols., 6s. each); 
Gone with the Wind, by Margaret 
Mitchell (2 vols., 5s. each); Charles 
Morgan’s Portrait in a Mirror (3s.); 
Three Plays, by Sean O’Casey (3s.); 
Sir Osbert Sitwell’s Left Hand, Right 
Hand! and The Scarlet Tree (5s. each) ; 
and Hugh Walpole’s Rogue Herries 
(Ss.). The books are in pocket size 
and are the first in what is intended 
to be a considerable series. 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese 
Works of Art to H.M. The King of Sweden 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art *™ 


An exceptionally fine Chinese miniature white jade vase of archaic bronze form. 
CH’IEN LUNG PERIOD: A.D. 1736-1795. Height: (including ivory stand) 4”. 


EXHIBITING AT THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


STAND 11 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 


af lo Pu ee 
\&\ & London 
<A 


Antiques 
of 
Ouality 


TELEPHONE 
SEVEN FOUR 


1234 


This fine old Mahogany Bureau Bookcase with 
interesting carved swan neck cornice, is just one 
example chosen from an important collection to 
be seen in Maple’s extensive Antique Galleries 
at Tottenham Court Road 


Visit Stand 52 
at the Antique Dealers Fair 
June 12th-27th 


MAPLE & CO. LTD 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON - WI1 
Telephone: EUS 7000 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS 


Foutr-piece Sterling 
Silver Tea Service 
of panelled design 

with modern engraved 
decoration. 
£102.10.0 


An illustrated catalogue 
of 42 pages of fine 
quality Domestic Silver- 
ware sent upon request. 


GARRARD ¢CoLte 


crown jewellers 


112 REGENT STRE 
LONDON W.1 


FORMERLY THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LID 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 


YE ESTATE MARKET 
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A WIDER CHOICE 
OF HOUSES 


AST week I mentioned that one 
of the greatest headaches that 
estate agents are subjected to is 

» client who, having bought a house 
the top of the market a few years 
>, and having made costly improve- 
mts to it since, feels that he should 
t be seriously out of pocket when it 
nes to selling. Unhappily, the 
oy market, like the Stock 
change, is no respecter of feelings, 
d, whereas in 1947 intending buyers 
ited estate agents more in hope than 
confidence, to-day they are offered 
vide choice of houses at prices any- 
ng up to 20 per cent. lower than they 
uld have been ten years ago. 


SELECTIVE BUYERS 


“HERE are several reasons why 
houses for sale have become more 
intiful, and why prices, though still 
th judged by pre-war figures, have 
me down. Of these the most potent 
5 been the sustained efforts of suc- 
isive Governments to halt inflation, 
olicy that has resulted in instruc- 
ns to banks to impose drastic restric 
ms on private borrowing. And this 
uctance on the part of banks to 
vance money, except where a loan is 
iply covered, and sometimes not 
en then, has meant that buyers have 
cessarily become more selective and 
ut many sales have fallen through 
cause the intending buyers have 
en unable to raise sufficient money 
complete the purchase. 

The facts that there are more 
uses on the market and that prices 
ve fallen have led to suggestions that 
*re is a slump in the property mar- 
t. In fact the fall in values of up to 
|per cent. is a generalisation, for 
lereas certain types of houses may 
ve fallen in value by this amount 
d more, others stand firm, and some 
ve actually increased in value over 
p years. For example, whereas there 
8 been a steady lessening in the 
mand for large, cumbersome houses, 
decially those situated in the suburbs 
in isolated country districts, period 
d modern houses situated within 
sy travelling distance of London 
atinue to attract buyers and in- 
tiably fetch good prices at auction. 
nilarly, a compact farm-house with, 
7, 300 acres of arable, is likely to 
mmand as high a price as at any 
ier time since 1945, the emphasis in 
ming having shifted, for the time 
ng at any rate, from milk towards 
n. 


CHANGING TASTES 


‘NOTHER factor that influences 

prices is the constantly changing 
ite of the public. For example, until 
‘ently most buyers of the better- 
ss country houses had concentrated 
‘Queen Anne and Georgian houses. 
't whereas Georgian houses are still 
tremely popular—a small Georgian 
use with, say, seven or eight acres, 
a pearl of great price—Queen Anne 
uses have lost some of their appeal 
ing, perhaps, to the fact that the 
mms are usually large and high and 
netuated at frequent intervals by 
\g windows. All this makes heating 
problem. On the other hand, 
auine Tudor houses maintain their 
pularity, and, marching in step with 
+ new-found taste for Victorian, pic- 
‘es, the smaller type of Victorian 
use is no longer a drag on the mar- 
t. On the contrary, smaller Vic- 
jan houses are in strong demand, 
yecially where they stand in con- 
nporary gardens. 


ZORN FARMS IN DEMAND 
q* suggestion that the emphasis 
in farming has shifted from milk 
vards corn is supported by a letter 
m Messrs. A. W. Neate and Sons, 
©, when referring to the sales of 


agricultural properties, remark that it 
is very difficult to find good corn farms 
of from 350 acres to 550 acres, and that 
those on the chalk are in great demand. 
So far as actual sales are concerned, 
this firm has recently sold Beedon 
Manor, a corn and stock farm of nearly 
1,000 acres in Hampshire, Penwood 
farm, consisting of a “‘gentleman’s 
residence”’ and 110 acres in the same 
county (Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley acting as co-agents), and Red 
Farm, a mixed holding of approxi- 
mately 100 acres, near Newbury, 
Berkshire. 

At auction, the other day, Messrs. 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner, 
and Messrs. Tuckett and Son sold the 
Doughton Manor estate of 275 acres, 
near Tetbury, Gloucestershire, for 
£27,000, an average of nearly £100 an 
acre. The property, which was sub- 
mitted by direction of the executors of 
the late Colonel Mitchell, was offered 
with possession, and includes a Tudor 
manor house and six cottages. 


ASHBURNHAM ESTATE SALE 
URTHER sales of land on the 
Ashburnham estate, near Battle, 

Sussex, are due to take place on 

July 8 in order to raise funds with 

which to pay death duties on the estate 

of the late Lady Catherine Ashburn- 
ham, and Messrs. Strutt and Parker, 

Lofts and Warner have instructions to 

offer the northern portions of the 

property, which extend to more than 

1,000 acres and which include four 

dairy and mixed farms, four stock 

farms and a smallholding let to pro- 
duce a total of approximately £1,400 

a year, and roughly 200 acres of wood- 

land with possession. The estate has 

been held by the Ashburnham family 
for close on 700 years and still covers 
approximately 6,000 acres. 

At the end of May of last year, 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 
Warner held a successful auction of 
several building sites on the Beaulieu 
Manor estate, Hampshire, which they 
manage for Lord Montagu, and a 
second and similar sale has been 
planned for the 24th of this month. It 
will include a few sites with frontage to 
the Beaulieu River, several smaller 
sites fronting the New Forest and a 
number of picturesque cottages in and 
arouud the village of Beaulieu. Two 
country houses on the estate will also 
be offered, and all properties are avail- 
able with possession. 


FOR SALE IN IRELAND 
R. DERRICK MORLEY, who 
has bought a property in Kent, 
has decided to sell Islanmore, his home 
near Croom, Co. Limerick. Islanmore, 
a Georgian house completed in 1820, 
stands in 270 acres, 28 miles from 
Shannon airport, and it is clear from 
the illustrated particulars that it is 
beautifully fitted, there being a wealth 
of Italian friezes and mouldings, Geor- 
gian fire-grates and Adam chimney- 
pieces. The land includes a home 
farm of 200 acres, 43 acres of woodland 
and exceptional gardens, and there is 
hunting with several packs of fox- 
hounds, as well as 14 miles of trout 
fishing. 

The property is for sale for £50,000 
through Messrs. Hampton and Sons, 
and Messrs. William B. Fitt and Co. 
and Mr. Alfred J. Sexton, both of 
Limerick. 

Sir Albert Cahn, Bt., has in- 
structed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to sell Morton Bagot Manor, 
near Studley, Warwickshire. The 
property, like Islanmore, extends to 
about 270 acres and includes a 
modernised manor house, a range of 
farm-buildings housing an attested 
herd of pedigree Guernseys, a bailiff’s 
house and seven cottages. 

PROCURATOR. 


47. BLAABMARN & SRS 47D. 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1. 


George II mahogany Bookcase of unusually small size. 
Height 7 ft. 5 ins. Width 3 ft. 2 ins. 


TELEPHONE HYOE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIATIOUE. PICCY. LONOOM 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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Say 
‘Nodlly Prat’ 


and your | 
French s 


will be : 


perfect ey 


Perfect, because Noilly Prat is made by Frenchmen from French grapes with 
all the care and skill that is traditional to French wine makers . . . because 
Noilly Prat is allowed to age to full graciousness for at least 5 yeats.. . 
yet it costs no more than ordinary vermouths. Here’s how to serve it to 


perfection. 


Gin and French 4 Gin, $ Noilly Prat. 


Short Noilly Neat witha zest of lemon peel squeezed and dropped into the vermouth. 
Long Noilly Pour two fingers of Noilly Prat into a tumbler, add ice, top with soda. 


—and of course in any cocktail that calls for ‘ French’. 


By insisting on Gin and Noilly Prat you ensure getting Gin and ‘ French’. 


NOILLY PRAT 


FRENCH VERMOUTH 


Sole Importers: WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO., 8 LIME ST., E.C.3. 
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CARTE Des VINS 


ap gkane is 


: Choose a Cruise with 


: P.O 


—here are 4 suggestions 


4th August 
il : 


TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEERO 


““Chusan’’ 
First class accommodation available from £115 


No. Date Ship Days Ports 
6th July “Iberia’’ 14 Venice, Malaga 
5 First class accommodation available from £101 
6th July “Chusan”’ 13 Marseilles, Naples, 
Palma 
First class accommodation available from £88 
\ 
27th July “Arcadia”’ 21 Bergen, Olden, Ulvik, 


Oslo, Stockholm, Helsink 
Copenhagen, Amsterdam 


First class accommodation available from £152 to £184 
Tourist class accommodation available from £87 to £120 


12 Palma, Cannes, Vigo 


First class accommodation also available on certain other cruises. 
YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT WILL HELP YOU — SEE HIM Now! 
or write for full details and illustrated brochure to: 


P:.@ 


14/16 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


WHltehall 4444 
AVEnue 8000 


WINE PRODUCERS 
NOILLY PRAT & CIE 


writes Frank Muir, 
well-known radio 
and television 
celebrity. 


“A fantastic performance which I am sure would 
not be equalled by any other machine on the market. 
The Hayter’s rotary action shows no E= 

mercy to scrub, weeds, suckers or 
grass of any height, down it all comes!’” 
The result is a neat trim finish produced 
and maintained without effort. 
Illustration shows the 
26 in. Hayter Scythe 
(self-propelled) with 
Villiers 250 c.c. 
4-stroke engine and 
3-speed gear box. 
CASH PRICE 
del’d U.K. 


£108 


OR BY EASY 
PAYMENTS 


Please write for details of the Hayter range. 


HAYTERS (SALES) LIMITED 


8 SPELLBROOK LANE, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS 


Finer days may be here again, but remember that each passing 
week brings us even closer to another Winter. 

Not a pleasant thought, perhaps, but nevertheless a 
timely one, for together with the advent of the colder weather 
comes the inevitable problem of obtaining adequate standards 
of heating in home or office on a restricted fuel supply. 

These can never be achieved while the two major 
sources of heat loss in any building are permitted to continue 
—the constant draughts through ill-fitting doors and windows 
and the endless leakage of warmth through an unprotected 
roof-space. 

Efficient Draught Exclusion and Roof Insulation by 
HERMESEAL are the only effective and permanent answers 
to this problem. Together they will ensure for you the maxi- 
mum of warmth and living comfort indoors next Winter— 
but only if you call us in, NOT later on when it’s too late, 
but NOW! 


efficient draught exclusion and 


roof insulation —an expert service by 


HEB RMESEAL 


for warmer homes 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.r. 
Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (§ lines) and branches. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Bee *" FOR BOOKS «5s | 


NEW, SECONDHAND 
AND RARE , 


Books 


ON EVERY SUBJECT ~— 
* 


JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! — 


You buy best-selling Novels (published 
at 10/6, 12/6 & more) for only 4/-. 
Write today for details! 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, WC2 ' 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 4 Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two mins. from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 
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SWING KING KUTTER 


Brit. Pat. 755703. S. Africa 2886 


THE EASIEST TOOL 
EVER for nettles, thistles, 
long grass, verges, etc., 
with a tireless upright 
action but quick and 
deadly performance. 
Now in use all over 
U.K. and abroad. 
Entire long tool of 
best British steel, 

but light and 
springy, and 
the exotic 
cutting-hook 
is easily 
sharpened 
(seldom 


neces- 
sary). 
Weeding 
now a heal- 
thy pastime, 
even for the 
elderly. PRICE 
19/6 plus 1/6 p.p. 
(foreign extra). 
State for use of lady 
or gent and men 
tion “Country Life™. 
(Heavier model for 
farm labourer or hired 
gardener 23/6 plus 1/6 
post). 
Cheques, P.O.s to: 


HUBERT WHITEHEAD 


M.Inst.P.I. i 
(Sole Manufacturing-Inventor) 


KESSINGLAND, 


LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK, 
ENGLAND 


‘ARMING NOTES 


|NOME of the best hay made for 
several years was baled in the 
first week-end of this month; 
‘deed, in the last few days of May 
‘ime farmers in the early districts of 
jie south and south-west took the 
yiance of the hot dry days to make a 
‘art. Where baling is done, as it is 
ore widely now, it is all to the good 
) let the bales stand in the open so 
i 
¢ 


See 


jat the grass pressed together can 
ireathe and lose some of its nature 
efore the bales are put into a rick. 
his baling is by far the most economi- 
il method of haymaking, as it saves 
itting ricks by hand through the win- 
‘r, and the whole process is pretty 
jell mechanised nowadays. But still 
/ is not altogether fool-proof when the 
eather is tricky. There is always the 
}mptation to put the bales together 
a rick a day or two too soon, and 
‘ien there can be uneven heating and 
jie rick falls out of shape. Some far- 
‘ters and their men have become fine 
depts at making big ricks of baled 
‘ay and straw that stand through the 
‘ear in neat rigid form. More of the 
gricultural show societies might well 
iclude competitions for baled ricks in 
leir programme. The crop competi- 
ons they run always cause interest, 
ind this development would be in line 
‘ith modern farming practice in the 
istricts where farms are big and 
iechanisation is general. 

Good weather for early haymak- 
ig has taken farmers’ minds off mak- 
ig silage. Probably it does not matter 
reatly how the grass is conserved 
‘rovided that high quality is captured 
od kept in good order without serious 
tastage. The dairy cows in December, 
‘anuary and February are the best 
idges of hay and silage. Their milk 
ields then reflect accurately a change 
> fodder that is good or not so good 
jnd whatever the farmer may consider 
) be the best stuff made in June. The 
‘aily milk output in late winter is 
‘he surest commercial valuation of the 
jay made now. 


ligher Crop Yields 
\ATR. J. A. STODART farms some 
i of the best land in East Lothian, 
‘nd he is a good farmer. I wonder how 
jany of us in England can match his 
chievements in raising crop yields 
ver the past twenty years. I take 
hese figures from Farming Review. He 
jas divided his farming experiences 
ato three periods of seven years each. 
(he average yields per acre for his 
jgecipal four crops were as follows: 
Pota- 


leven 


Wheat Barley Oats toes 
if ears Qr. Or. Qr. Tons 
935-41 5155 , 6.51 8.32 8.68 
942-48 693 659 9.56 8.86 
949-55 7.48 8.55 10.70 10.13 


Thus the yield of grain per acre 
las expanded since the first seven- 
‘ear period by one-third, while the 
jotato yield has risen by nearly 18 per 
ent. Yet Mr. Stodart seems confident 
hat “the forward impetus is con- 
inuing.” 


mportance of Returns 


ORMS that come from the Ministry 
. at this busy time are apt to be put 
side, but the June annual returns, 
vhich we have all now received, are 
mportant and the sooner the forms 
re filled in the better. This census 
‘rovides the yardstick by which the 
rovernment, the N.F.U. and indeed 
he public judge what is happening 
a British agriculture. It matters a 
reat deal that the information is com- 
ete and accurate. A year or two ago 
he burden of form-filling was reduced 
'y deciding to keep only one complete 
mnual census and take the others on 
he basis of a one-third sample. In 
ractice this means that farmers have 
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two forms to fill in a year instead of 
four. Even so, farmers do not respond 
as promptly as the Ministry would 
like; first and second reminders and 
the necessity to check up on faulty 
returns are currently costing the tax- 
payer £13,000 a year. 


Unpredictable Potatoes 


\O much depends upon the bounty 
of the season and the weight of 
crop to the acre that no one can pre- 
dict from one year to the next whether 
there will be a surplus of potatoes. At 
the moment the Potato Marketing 
Board has to deal with 250,000 tons 
remaining of the 1956 main crop. In 
recent weeks 500,000 tons of surplus 
potatoes have been sold at low prices 
to stock-feeders or converted at the 
factories of the British Sugar Corpora- 
tion into a concentrated form which 
can be used in compound feeding- 
stuffs. The 1956 acreage was rather 
high—796,000 acres—but the big 
factor in making the surplus was the 
extra heavy yield, averaging 8.4 tons 
to the acre over the whole country. 
There was not much wastage in the 
clamps; indeed, the keeping quality of 
the 1956 crop was exceptionally good. 


No Surplus This Year? 


HE Potato Marketing Board 

reckons that with 775,000 acres 
and a normal yield of 7.6 tons to the 
acre there is only a fine margin over the 
demand for the crop. Four million 
tons are wanted for ware and 800,000 
tons for seed, and small quantities are 
exported for eating purposes and for 
seed, making a total requirement of 
5 million tons. It is not known yet how 
big the 1957 acreage planted to pota- 
toes will be. We shall not have a 
definite figure until the June returns 
are published, but it seems likely after 
the 1956 surplus that some growers 
have cut their acreage and the total is 
not likely to be more than 770,000 
acres. So there may not be any sur- 
plus at all from the 1957 crop. There 
might even be a deficit if there were 
drought in the late summer and early 
autumn. The Potato Marketing Board 
did not put any limit on the acreage 
farmers could grow. 


Adjusting Egg Prices 
ACKING-STATIONS have _in- 
creased their egg prices to producers 

several times in the past month in 

accord with the Government guaran- 
tee of prices, which is to work out at 
an average of 4s. 1{d. per dozen for 
hen eggs over the whole year of 

1957-58. It must be a satisfaction also 

to the Minister of Agriculture and the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer that re- 

tail prices in the shops have also 

moved upwards. Farmers supplying 
the packing-stations have their prices 
adjusted according to changes in the 
costs of feeding-stuffs. Laying mash 
has been falling in price following the 
decline in grain prices generally with 
lower freight costs, and instead of the 
basic poultry feed price of 29s. 10d. a 
cwt., the figure taken at the last an- 
nual review, this feed price is now 
reckoned at 2s. 2d. a cwt. lower. Pro- 
ducers take accordingly a reduction of 
2d. a dozen in the price paid at the 
packing-stations, which is fair enough. 

Fruit Spraying 
HERE have been some important 
new developments in spraying 

machinery, equipment and materials 

and most fruit-growers find it pays to 
keep their methods well up to date. 

There is a new edition of the Ministry 

of Agriculture’s bulletin Fruit Tree 

Spraying (Stationery Office, 3s.), 

which gives the latest advice on 

economical spraying in fruit planta- 
tions. CINCINNATUS. 
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Head of Woodworm 
' magnified many times. 


Few people realize the serious damage that woodworm can 
do to their property. These prolific pests attack roof 
timbers, floors, joists, furniture and other woodwork. The 
first thing you notice is small piles of frass (wood dust) or 
exit holes made by full grown beetles. These signs mean 
that woodworm have been in the wood for at Jeast a year. 
Unless prompt action is taken they will mate, lay eggs and 


spread to other woodwork. 


Protection guaranteed for 20 years! 


Treatment—a skilled job 
Treatment against woodworm 
calls for specialized knowledge, 
patience and skill. The Disin- 
festation Service has experts 
specially trained in this work. 
They can quickly identify and 
destroy the species attacking your 
timber—whether it be the Death 
Watch Beetle, Common Furniture 
Beetle or Powder Post Beetle. 


A Guaranteed Service 
All timber is: treated so as to 


ISINFESTATION 


Disinfestation Ltd., 125 Pall Mall, London, $.W.1. TRAfalgar 7621 


Without obligation, please send me illustrated leaflet describing 
Woodworm and Dry Rot. 


make it immune from further 
attack. So successful have we 
been in dealing with these pests, 
in all kinds of premises, that we 
are able to guarantee protection 
for 20 years! 


Other Pests 

The Disinfestation Service con- 
trols pests of every description. If 
your premises are infested by 
woodworm or other pests— 
contact us. Send coupon today 
or ’phone the... 


SERVICE 


HEAD OFFICE & LABORATORIES * FELCOURT * EAST GRINSTEAD * SUSSEX 


os BRANCHES IN EVERY COUNTY 
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thue Trench . 
elegance for ONES 
VOulseOliure 


Here at 38 Dover Street you will find imaginative styling, in the truly 
French manner, blended with the freshness of creative colouring . .. the vety 
essence of hair fashion. And when you emerge, relaxed and elegant, 
it will be with the happy memory of such good-natured prices. May we send 
you our informative brochure — it’s so useful to have. 


a 


38 DOVER STREET, MAYFAIR W.1, APPOINTMENTS: HYDE PARK 2186 


There are SI toine salons in Paris, Cannes, New York, Washington, Montreal, Melbourne, and at the Imperial Hotel, Torquay 


4 
e 
~ : 
fe the liqueur of 


J the Apricot 


MARIE BRIZARD 


By who also make the perfect Creme-de-Menthe- 
FD /iqueur of the mint ! 


@ Why So Many Men 
@ Cie to HAWKES 


Hawkes have the pleasure of serving more custom 
to-day than at any time in their long histo 
There’s a definite reason. Hawkes’ Department | 
Immediate Wear provides what men veal 


ey APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 
‘TOILET SOAP MAKERS 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 
TOILET SOAP MAKERS 


less Savile Row tailoring — at a price men ff 
can afford, a moderate price achieved by vk 
use of modern methods. : 
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FINE SOAPS 
AND TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


ZEISS UMBRALS 


Sunglasses by Zeiss, with the celebrated sherry- 
tinted lenses, afford full protection against both 
ultra-violet and infra-red rays. The lenses are 
specially designed to preserve natural colour 
values, and Zeiss lenses can also be made to your 
prescription. Note, too, the unique anatomically 


im 
correct frame—fitted only to Zeiss Umbrals. LOUNGE SUITS 2704 [a 00. 


OVERCOATS £19.19.0 to £34.19.6. 
SPORTS JACKETS £10.19.6 to A 


An expert team of cutters is at the sé 
those who prefer Made-to-Measure Tt 


Hawkes z 


+ 


Savile “Row | 


ESTABLISHED 1771 

1, SAVILE ROW, LONDON, 
Tel.: REGent 0186 

And at 12a, London Road, Camberley, 


ZEISS UMBRALS «x 


available in a wide range of measurements and 
hence are available only from qualified opticians. 


Illustrated brochure from the Carl Zeiss Agents 


THE BATH 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD. 
LONDON, W.3 


DEGENHARDT « coin 


32 Maddox Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 0412/3 
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SUMMER 
~ PART 


HE short evening dress continues to dominate the 
first autumn collections, as it has done the sum- 
mer ones. Two basic silhouettes emerge: the 
ender sheath in brocade, or chiffon when it is draped, 
ad the gored or pleated dress in a stiffer silk that has a 
ide hemline. Both keep the same length, reaching 
tid-calf, and many are strapless. A low, square décol- 
‘tage with narrow shoulder straps is also seen, while 
xx the cocktail dresses, present in numbers in every 
omnceivable fabric, a moderate oval is cut out back and 
‘ont and the bodice has plain clinging sleeves, either 
aree-quarter-length or long. This shaped bodice goes 
ell with sheath skirts, as well as pleated ones with 
ide hemlines. Some of the evening dresses show the 
arrow shoulder straps slipped off the shoulders and 
ed in front with small bows. This style is pretty and 
oung. 
In all the early collections the little black frock is 
triumphant success for cocktail time and looks its 
1ost dramatic with long sleeves and a low-cut bodice. 
fatt-surfaced black silks, fairly dense in weave, are 
oing to be fashionable. Stiff satin sheaths have real 
hic and usually have a low, square neckline and a 
map-around front on the skirt or a tunic effect. 
hiffon is usually mounted so that only a slight fall of 
rapery on a skirt or a folded shawl collar allows it to 
how as a transparent fabric. Lace is usually mounted 
nd often cut in tiers on a narrow skirt. Both the 
ragile Chantilly type and guipure lace are shown for 


(Left) Checked pink and white cotton dress, with an oval collar, and 

white cotton cloche. (Middle) Navy and white cotton striped with red 

has white puffed sleeves, and is worn with a straw bonnet. (Right) White 

cotton embossed with a pale blue broderie anglaise pattern and worn 
with a white cotton bonnet (Fortnum and Mason) 


Photographs by CouNtTRY Lire Studio 


(Left) A long dance frock in white organza with large dots in black. 
A brilliant green satin ribbon is slipped through the wide belt (Belleville) 


cocktail time as well as evenings, and usually in colours; there 
are fragile blacks over pink. 

Silkk sheath dresses with matching three-quarter-length 
ackets are another feature introduced by Frederick Starke. A 
rolden evening suit in faille shows the jacket with double-breasted 
astening and falling straight from the shoulders over a dress that 
as elbow sleeves and a V neckline. These suits will undoubtedly 
e most popular, as they are exceedingly smart as well as being 
actical. A black satin sheath dress with shoulder straps is short; 
is a bronze and black printed one in Basra, a silk that looks a 
nser, slightly heavier version of organza. This patterned dress is 
0 a sheath, but has a full gathered panel falling loose in front 
m the waist and a large fichu folded over bare shoulders and 
ight in front of the bodice. 

Long evening dresses were shown in black chiffon, pale 
cade and Nattier blue satin, the satin one having a fichu folded 
ind bare shoulders and a bouffant skirt. A knee-length kimono 
ket flowered in blue, green and mauve went over a long 
k chiffon dress that fell in long folds from the high empire 
bt to the ground. The brocades were straight and ankle-length, 
little longer when they were slit at the hem. 

Suit jackets in tweed shown by Frederick Starke are very 
and straight and have a group of gathers somewhere, across 
houlders and below a narrow neckband that slips back away 
the throat like a sling, or on the waist line at the back, where 
may be drawn into a tie of the tweed. Skirts everywhere are 
Pht as a dart. The suits in smooth cloth designed by John 
agh for Berg have narrow mink collars that fall away from 
ack of the neck, enclosing a small semi-circle of cloth. Narrow 
hing cuffs finish the bracelet-length sleeves and a svelte suit 
ck cloth trimmed with ranch mink is really most elegant 
ill be sold retail for about £60. Coats in smooth cloth, but in 
ish colours, have the fur, usually mutation or ranch mink, 
pd in the same way with backward-falling collars. On some 
ars fold away in front and the coat buttons closely to the 
between edgings of fur on the collars. 

vely evening dresses in the new Susan Small series will be 
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A white tulle gored in layer upon layer for a dance 
frock embroidered with fronds of emerald green about 
the waist (Harvey Nichols) 


n the shops for the end-of-season functions. 
3lack chiffon is exquisite for a long dress intri- 
‘ately draped upwards in front above the waist to 
neet the point of the décolletage and having a 
light wispy fall from the waist to the hem. An 
vory satin with a wide fichu folded round the 
shoulders and a full skirt is for the débutante or 
the bride. Short evening dresses come in pearl 
rrey satin, with a lilac stole, in ice-blue satin, 
or olive-green lace when there is a little fitted 
acket to match with a mink collar. Some are 
slosely fitting and short, others cut in princess 
rores radiating out to a wide hemline. 


VICTOR STIEBEL dance frock in his 
latest wholesale collection is in steel-grey 
taffeta with a folded panel of aquamarine at the 
yack and a vast aquamarine taffeta stole. This 
irock is strapless and has a full skirt that moves 
oeautifully—a stylish dress to buy off the peg. 
In the boutique at Jacqmar’s are Italian separates 
m white glazed gauze, with light sprays of 
coloured embroidery sprawling over one side of 
the skirt. White cottons are similarly embroi- 
dered and pretty for an informal dance and to 
take away on holiday or for week-ending. 

The simplest of cotton dresses are now 
shaped on ultra-smart lines so that they can 
stand up to all competition. Gored dance dresses 
printed with garlands or long-stemmed red roses 
or dots of various sizes are mounted on stiffened 
washable canvas, so that they stand out crisply 
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A white silk shantung has a full skirt of knife pleats and a folded bodice 
held by a buttoned tab. The large white straw hat with a deep crown is 
untrimmed (Christian Dior from Harrods) 


249) eir shape. 
Gathered skirts have their 
own stiffened petticoats 
attached and are cut ex- 
actly like a taffeta. 

For day-time both 
stripes and _  florin-sized 
dots are fashionable, as 
well as plain non-iron cot- 
tons in a blond tone or a 
strong blue or pink. There 
are also many black dots 
on white or white on mush- 
room brown. Necklines 
vary very much, as the 
square or oval is often 
varied by points or a 
scalloped outline, and a 
deep V may be outlined 
by a yoke folded or a scarf 
that knots on the point. 
The high, square collarless 
neckline comes on cotton 
or linen dresses that are 
sleeveless. 

For sleeved cottons 
with tops cut like shirts 
and bouffant skirts it is 
the plain strong shades 
that are the favourites. 
Heavier and _linen-like 
rayons combine sheath 
dresses with low-cut 
bodices with either short, 
straight jackets or boleros. 
It is on these that the peg- 
top skirt reappears as well 
as large slanting pockets 
to decorate the straight 
skirts. 

A pretty Horrockses 
dress in white cotton print- 
ed with garlands of pink 
and yellow roses has a 
brief bright yellow cotton 
bolero that buttons over a 
strapless suntop. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 
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Antique French Paste Reproductions 


hese fashionable pieces are the best choice where real jewel- 
bry is not required. Hand-made in London from a portfolio of 
riginal old French designs, they provide enduring adornment 
t moderate cost. Each piece is hand-set in untarnishable 
hilver settings and a wide selection of designs is available. 


Trailing Spray £14 Drop Earrings £11 
Floral Earrings £9 9s. Floral Spray £15 15s. 


Illustrated brochure on request. 
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JEWELLERS SILVERSMITHS WATCHMAKERS 


139-141 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Y 
Frequent daily passenger and car ferry 
services—by the fastest AIR routes 
from Southend and Lydd (Ferryfield) 

. . . by the shortest SEA routes from 
Dover (with its drive-on-and-off 

car ferry) and Folkestone. 

Ask for details at your travel agent. 


TAY AWHILE IN HISTORIC CALAIS 


n historic Calais you will find 
an attractive health resort with many 
excellent hotels . . . wonderful bathing 
... golden sands . .. yachting... 
golf tennis and fishing. There are 
Y special attractions and events 
throughout the season, and of 
course, dancing at the Casino. 


a VIA 
...a-longer stay™ CALAIS 
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INTERNATIONAL HORSE 


SHOW 
White City Stadium 
Tuesday, July 23rd 
J U LY ; QUEEN ae 7 cuP 
22, 23, 24, 25, « Wednesday, July 24th 


2 KING GEORGE V GOLD CUP 
26 and 27 Thursday, July 25th 


PRINCE OF WALES CUP 


he simplest and most attractive idea in Book Ends. Horse Sho Friday, July 26th 
Bound in gleaming Antique finish Leather (red or 1.30 and 7 p.m. Daily LONSDALE CHAMPIONSHIP 
brown) with gold tooled spines and gold coloured (except evenings 25th and 27th) Lsasiterrien Saturday, July 27th 
edges. The ingenious base plates make them function “DAILY MAIL” CUP 
perfectly. Gilt Gift boxed. WORLD’S BEST HORSES AND RIDERS COMPETING 
Price 27/6 at leading stores and stationers. Reserved Seats: AFTERNOONS (Mon. to Fri. inclusive) 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6, 15/-, 21/-. 
EVENINGS and Sat. Afternoon: 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6, 15/-, 21/-, 30/-. 


Unlimited unreserved seats for all performances at 2/6. Children (under 14) 1/-. 
BOOK NOW at Booking & Information Centre, 62a Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2891; 


T. J. & J. SMITH LTD., 12 HANOVER SQ., LONDON, W.1. LEG 1144 (5 lines) White City Stadium, Wood Lane, W.12, SHE 7220; or Usual Agents. 


